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THE ARISTOCRAT 
OF CIGARETTES 


DE RESZKE..:71., 


The Medical profession know that 
The Doctor's China Tea is so very 
digestible that it can be enjoyed even 
by dyspeptic and gastric sufferers. 
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NEWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


(FOUNDED 1839) 
For the relief of distress amongst disabled and aged Members of all sections of 
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THE “‘ARETHUSA” IS STILL HELPING POOR 
BOYS TO BECOME COOD SAILORS 


A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE 
GILBERT AND SULLIVAN OPERAS 


This 48-page Souvenir, published by “The Sphere,” is 
ready now and deals comprehensively with the most 
ppular of the Gilbert and Sullivan Operas. EIGHT 
AGES IN FULL COLOUR SHOWING SCENERY 
AND COSTUMES WILL BE OF TREMENDOUS 
VALUE TO THE AMATEUR COMPANY. You are 
advised to order your copies immediately. 


48 


PAGES OF 
PICTURES 


8 


PAGES IN 
COLOUR 


Price 3/10 per copy, post free. 
Orders with remittance should be sent to the Publisher : 


THE SPHERE, 32, ST. BRIDE ST., LONDON, E.C.4 


PRICE ONE SHILLING: BY INLAND POST, 1 1} 


Canada and Newfoundland 14d. Foreign ad 








Many ‘‘Arethusa” boys are now officers 
in the Royal and Merchant Navies 


IMMEDIATE FINANCIAL HELP VITALLY NEEDED 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


(Founded 1843) 
164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


President: 4.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G 
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WEATHER 
NEUTRALITY... 


There is one agreement in this 
pact-ridden world that cannot be 
broken —that between The 
Burberry Trench Coat and 


the weather. 


BURBERRY 
TRENCH 
COATS 


neutralise every weather extreme 
from the Arctic to the Amazon, 
Copy of Burberry Services 
Booklet No. 52 sent on request. 
* 

Telegrams : Burberry, 
Lesquare, London 
Telephone : WHI 3343 

* otherwise. 


from torrid heat to driving sleet. 
The coat all Officers should wear 
in any offensive, climatic or 


APPOINTED AGENTS IN EVERY TOWN THROUGHOUT GT. BRITAIN 


BURBERRYS.... tonoon’ sw. 
LTD. 


LONDON, S.W.I 

















Whether you are in uniform or not, on munitions or other Government 
work, don't neglect your skin because of changed conditions. Keep up 
the regular daily applications of Larola to tone and nourish the skin, 
to keep your face and hands beautifully soft, white and smooth. Larola, 
pure and free of all pore-clogging ingredients, is applied in a minimum of 
time ... it prevents red and roughened skin and is the ideal skin tonic for 
the busy woman Write for a free copy of the Larola Booklet = The Cult of Beauty e 


From Chemists 


1/6 & 2/6 
and Stores or 


per Post Free in 
bottle U.K. direct 
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The elegance of a COLDAIR Electric 
Refrigerator... its gleaming white sur- 
faces and restrained artistic chromium 
relief ...affords a striking reflection 
of the quality of all G.E.C. products. 
It is unexcelled in the company of 
high class kitchen equipment .. . 
29 gns. . . . Catalogue No. DMD 31. 
.. . Other models up to 20 cubic 
feet capacity. 


MADE IN ENGLAND 


Sold by all Electrical Suppliers. 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., LTD., 
Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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BRITISH NIGHT BOMBERS ENCOUNTER “FLAMING ONIONS”—AS IN THE RAID ON SYLT: A TYPE OF INCENDIARY 
A-A. SHELL MUCH USED IN THE LAST WAR, RECENTLY RE-INTRODUCED BY THE GERMANS. 


* flaming night, and lighted up the surrounding sky with a pale greenish glare When fired 
onion” anti-aircraft shells at our machines, without, however, much effect. One in considerable numbers, remaining apparently suspended by their own hot gases, and, 
pilot said: “It was the first time I had encountered them. It was curiously attached together, they descended slowly in a series of gyrating balls of fire The 
fascinating to see how slowly they seemed to approach the aircraft. Luckily experience of our airmen in the Great War demonstrated that these “ flaming 
their slowness gave us plenty of time to get out of the way."’ The “ flaming onions’ were never very effective The technique of manufacture has, no doubt, 
onion,” now much used by the Germans, was also a menace familiar to night- been considerably improved upon, but their chief value is still probably in 
flying pilots over the line in the last war After firing, they hovered in the breaking up the formations of attacking bombers 


In the terrific raid on Sylt on March 39 the Germans fired quantities of 


Draws sY ove Specrat Artist G. H. Davis. 
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OME weeks or even months ago I wrote on this 
page that the heroism of the Finns might con- 
It does not 


ceivably change the fate of the world. 


now appear that it has done so or that the defence on its flank. For it would have been far easier, for 
obvious geographical reasons, for the Germans to have 
poured troops into Scandinavia across the closed 
narrow waters of the Baltic than for the Allies. A 


of Finland has for the time being saved anything 
but Finland. It is not even certain that it has saved 
that. But I am inclined to think that it has. There 


is an old saying that once bitten, twice 
shy. There is another about putting 
one’s head into a hornets’ nest. And 
I think it applies to bears, even big, 
red Russian bears. Finland was such 
a hornets’ nest. And, if I know any- 
thing about the Finns and the great 
Mannerheim who led them, a hornets’ 
nest it will remain. For to a Finn, it 
would seem, there is only one guarantee 
against aggression: to be ready and 
able to fight a bully whenever he asks 
for it. Which is a lesson which other 
people, living in far richer and stronger 
countries, will do well to remember when 
the day for making peace’ comes. 
Collective security is a pretty phrase. 
But the belief that a rich country can 
secure itself from marauders by fore- 
going uncomfortable exertion and 
appealing on humanitarian grounds to 
everyone else to do likewise is not likely 
to bring much security into the world 
until it is inhabited by a very different 
order of beings than at present. 


Not that the preservation of Finland, 
even though shorn of part of its 
territories, is not an object worthy of 
achieving. The 15,000 Finns who fell 
in action did not die in vain. They 
died for a country very well worth 
saving. They died for a land in which 
every citizen, rich or poor, felt he had 
a personal stake : they died, in fact, 
for a democracy that was a democracy 
in a great deal more than name. They 
knew not only what they were fighting 
against but what they were fighting for. 
And if many have died in as fine, I 
doubt if any have ever died in a better 
cause. And their country will live, not 
only as a geographical fact and as a 
still free political unit, but as a symbol 
of courage and patriotism as long as 
men have any records of human doings 
in the twentieth century. 


That these brave men only died 
for Finland and not for Christian and 
European civilisation as a whole was 
not their fault. The fighting democracies 
of Western Europe could not go to 
the aid of the Finns: the non-fighting 
democracy of the trans-Atlantic West, 
perhaps not unnaturally, would not. 
Under such circumstances an isolated 
democracy of three millions had no 
other option but to make the best 
terms it could with an autocracy of 
170 millions Nor could the interven- 
tion of Sweden and Norway have made 
any substantial difference to the out- 
come of such a_ struggle. There are 
six million Swedes: there are three 
million Norwegians. And against this 
slender reinforcement, the forces of 
tyranny fighting against Finland could 
and as we now know, would—have been 
supplemented by 80 million Germans, 
strategically situated in such a way as 
to make the immediate destruction of 
Norway and Sweden as well as of Finland 
virtually certain It is true that in 
that event the British and French would 
have sent an expeditionary force vid 
Scandinavia to Finland. But a glance 
at a large map could leave little hope 
in even the most sanguine mind as to 
the probability of suc h expeditionary 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 
force ever arriving in Finland. Long before it got 


there it would almost inevitably have had to have 
halted to parry a blow from a superior German force 
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ON THE VERY SAME DAY THAT THE “EXETER” AND “ AJAX" MEN MARCHED 

THROUGH LONDON IN TRIUMPH, THE “‘ ACHILLES’’ WAS GIVEN A TREMENDOUS WELCOME 

HOME AT AUCKLAND, IN NEW ZEALAND. HERE CAPTAIN PARRY (FOREGROUND) 
IS SEEN ACKNOWLEDGING THE CROWD’S CHEERS OUTSIDE THE TOWN HALL. 





THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL, LORD GALWAY—THE FIRST TO BOARD THE VICTORIOUS 
“ ACHILLES "" AT AUCKLAND—INSPECTING THE GUARD OF HONOUR. 


On the same day that the men of the “Exeter” and the “ Ajax” were triumphally acclaimed 

on their march through London and entertained at the Guildhall luncheon, the crew of the 

* Achilles."" which shared with them the victory over the “Admiral Graf Spee,” were given a 

tremendous welcome at Auckland, the ship’s New Zealand home port. The “ Achilles,” it will 

be recalled, is a unit of the New Zealand Division of the Royal Navy, and some two-thirds of her 
ompany are New Zealanders. (Photographs by A.P.) 





German landing on the north-east Swedish coast might 
have cut Finland completely off from the outer world. 
For those who talked glibly of the ease with which 
Finland could be assisted by Britain and France 
seemed to have forgotten that Germany commanded 
the passage of the Baltic as securely as Britain does 
that of the Channel. Armies have to be constantly 


supplied and fed : even 50,000 soldiers— 
not a very large number for a campaign 
against the two biggest countries in 
Europe—would have had to receive 
150,000 meals every day as well as ammu- 
nition and replacement equipment of 
every kind. Armies, as in Napoleon’s day, 
march on their stomachs. They cannot 
be floated over submarine-infested waters 
and mountains like balloons or hopeful 
financial companies in a boom period. 


So perhaps on the whole, deplorable 
and tragic as it was to see the Finns 
being forced after their superb perform- 
ance to hand over part of their soil 
and future security to the aggressor, 
Britain and France were well out of 
their chivalrous but hazardous offer to 
essay the virtually impossible. The 
bones of British soldiers whitening on 
the shores of Swedish lakes and in 
Norwegian fiords would have been of 
little aid to an enslaved, decimated and 
deported Finnish nation, scattered in 
slavery over the miserable deserts of 
Siberia. On the whole, the Finnish 
leaders showed themselves as wise in 
council as they were brave in war. If 
Germany seemed to gain a diplomatic 
triumph, it was a very insubstantial 
one. Another Antwerp or Gallipoli 
would presumably have been more to her 
liking, and a campaign in Scandinavia 
would have offered her many oppor- 
tunities of both. The gradual but sure 
concentration of Allied Power is a far 
more serious consideration to her than 
the shortening of an almost inevitable 
campaign in the north by a few weeks. 
The dissipation of that power might 
easily prove the one certain way of 
prolonging the war unnecessarily. 


History at least prompts the student 
to this conclusion. For though sea 
power is always in the end Britain's 
surest and most terrible weapon, it has 
often proved an incidental source of 
temptation, loss and waste. Again and 
again in our history our statesmen have 
been induced by their easy command 
of the world’s waterways to fritter away 
British lives and strength on minor 
expeditions that could do nothing to 
destroy the enemy’s real power and too 
often presented him with a needless 
triumph. Walcheren and the Isle of 
Rhé are not isolated examples in our 
military history. The ability to send 
transports does not necessarily carry 
with it the power to make good use 
of the men in them when they reach 
their destination. 


The real value of command of the 
sea, apart from its crushing effect on 
an enemy's trade and commercial 
economy, is the power to concentrate 
one’s whole national effort in the place 
where it can do most good. Success in 
war, as in most other spheres of human 
activity, largely depends on this power 
of concentration. So long as sea power 
is so interpreted and used, ultimate 
success for the nation that can exercise 
it is certain It is only when the 
superior mobility that sea command 
gives is used to dissipate instead oi focus 
the national effort that the assurance 
of ultimate victory is compromised 
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CONTRIBUTING TO THE AMENITIES OF THE WARTIME TROGLODYTE : 
(ABOVE.) AN R.A.F. POSTMAN DELIVERING MAIL TO A CAMOUFLAGED 
SHELTER ; AND (INSET) THE CHEERFUL RECIPIENT. 


OW that, nineteen hundred years after the first Easter and thirty centuries and 
more of comparative civilisation, leaders of Nazi Germany have reverted to the 
jungle methods of prehistoric man to gain their evil ends, it is perhaps fitting that 
the crusading forces of Britain and France at the Front, pledged to stem the new tide 
of barbarism and anarchy, should also temporarily return to the underground mode of 
existence of our primordial ancestors in order finally to crush the alarming recrudescence 
of predatory violence. These photographs give an extraordinarily graphic impression of 
actual conditions in France, where the ground staff of aerodromes, as well as men in 
the line, have now “ gone to ground" in the literal sense. They also show the extreme 
effectiveness of apparently very slender camouflage devices. The effect of breaking up of out 
lines given by the strips of fabric can be appreciated, even when seen at close quarters 
British Official Photographs 
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THE © COLUMBUS 
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(32,565 TONS), DESTROYED BY HER CREW ON DECEMBER IQ. 
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“ THE WOERMANN LINE 4709-TON SHIP “ WAHEHE,”” CAPTURED 
BY A BRITISH PATROL SHIP ON MARCH 6. (Topical.) 
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= THE THIRD LARGEST SHIP IN THE GERMAN MERCANTILE MARINE, SCUTTLED IN THE ATLANTIC: 4 : ; 
(S. and G.) 7 through the Allied blockade only a very few have reached their home ports. | 





. % * METALLIST '"’—IN A WEST COUNTRY PORT AFTER CAPTURE. (A.P.) 7 January. 


THE SLOW ANNIHILATION OF 
THE FULL TALE OF FIFTY-FOUR SHIPS DESTROYED 
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CLASS I (400-500 TONS) CLASS II (500-2000 TONS) CLASS II(2000-6000 TONS) 





297,742 TONS 565131 TONS 








ITHIN a short period of the outbreak of the present war the seas of the 
world—to quote Mr. Churchill—had been “ cleansed of German shipping,” 
and of the enemy ships which have since attempted to creep back to Germany 
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GERMAN SHIPS SCUTTLED, 
CAPTURED, OR SUNK BY 
HOSTILE ACTION. 


CLASS I. (100-500 tons). 
“ SOPHIE BUSSE’ 215 tons. Captured end of 
November. 
“HEKRLICHKEIT”’ 268 tons. Captured off 
Norway in February. 
Total tonnage lost, 483 tons. 





CLASS II. (500-2000 tons). 


“* LEANDER ” 989 tons. Taken into a West 
Country port in November. 


“ PHAEDRA” 619 tons. Captured in Jan- 
uary. 
“MOREA” 1927 tons. Deutsche Levante 


Linie. Captured February 18. 





“ALBERT JANUS” 1600 tons. Scuttled on being 
intercepted by the French in 
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& THE “ TROJA” (2390 TONS), OF THE HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 2 
© WHICH SCUTTLED HERSELF OFF THE DUTCH WEST INDIES ON 
5 MARCH 6. (A.P.) 
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THE GERMAN MERCHANTMAN ** UHENFELS 


” 


f \% MANSA LINE, TAKEN INTO FREETOWN, SIERRA LEONE, IN ? © DECEMBER: THE 
i i ENSIGN ABOVE THE SWASTIKA.) (A4.P.) 


ee 


! } NOVEMBER. (S. and G.) 
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THE 7834-TON “ USSUKI MA," OF THE DEUTSCHE OST-AFRIKA LINE, WHICH SCUTTLED HERSELF 


IN THE SOUTH ATLANTIC IN DECEMBER AFTER BEING STOPPED BY BRITISH WARSHIPS 


Continued 


scuttled The officers were removed, a prize crew took charge, and the “ Rostock " 
joined a passing convoy, and was escorted safely into port The figures with 
the two series of silhouettes on these pages show Germany's war losses of 
mercantile tonnage as compared with her peacetime tonnage The tonnage is divided 


* EMMY 4327 tons. Oil tanker. Scut 
FRIEDRICH ™ tled on October 24. 
* PARANA” 5986 tons. Hamburg - S. 
American Line. Scuttled in 
November. 
“ MINDEN" 4165 tons. Norddeutscher- 
Lloyd. Scuttled in December. 
“ GLoria” 5896 tons. Captured Octo- 
ber 25. 
ee —== “TENERIFE” 4936 tons. Hamburg - S. 
ggasi ciate ee esiniet | one tein lglg Serna | Gageeespeintn cipher American Line. Scuttled early 
% SCUTTLED AFTER INTERCEPTION BY H.M.S. “IVANHOE” OUTSIDE 2 December. 
{ . Er . , pe = > > 66 . 3 
NORWEGIAN TERRITORIAL WATERS AT THE TIME OF THE ALTMARK y, “ KONSUL HEN- 4458 tons. Captured in 
3 RESCUE: THE “ BALDUR”’ (5805 TONS). i> DIK FISSER" November. 
| - z 
a ** DUSSELDORF "’ 4930 tons. Norddeutscher 
7 Lloyd. Captured = early 
b ' December. 
* WAHEHE ” 4709 tons. Woermann Linie- 
Captured in February. 
“urRuGUAY” 5846 tons. Hamburg - S. 
American Line. Scuttled early 
March. 





—_ PELE LE *pORKUM” 3670 ‘tons. Norddeutscher 


(7603 TONS), OF THE 4 % A NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD STEAMER CAPTURED IN EARLY 4 Lloyd, Captured, November. 





“BIANCA” 1375 tons. Captured in Octo- 
ber. 
Total tonnage lost, 6510 fons. 


CLASS III. (2000-6000 tons). 












“HANNOVER " 5600. tons. Norddeutscher 
Lloyd. Scuttled early March. 


“RHEINGOLD "’ 5055 tons. Captured Octo 








ber 27. 
“ BALDUR” 5805 tons. Scuttled Feb. 16. 
‘nats 5900 tons. Intercepted by 
French and scuttled. 
** JOHANNES §294 tons. Scuttled, middle 
MOLKENBUHR" of December 


POSEIDON " 5864 tons. Captured, October 
‘“GONZEINHEIM™ 4574 tons. Scuttled, October 





‘ DUSSELDORF ” (4930 TONS). (NOTE THE WHITE 


GERMANY’S TOTAL PEACE~TIME_ 
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: Continued 

i territorial waters on December 11, the pride of the German mercantile marine 

? would at this moment be lying on the bed of the North Sea. It was known 
that, in any case, all preparations had been made—in accordance with the 
Nazi traditions—to scuttle her had interception proved successful. Of the 
fifty-four enemy merchant ships scuttled, captured or otherwise put out of 
action since war began, the biggest was that of the ‘‘ Columbus,” a liner of 
32,565 tons gross, and the third largest ship in the German mercantile marine, 
exceeded in size only by the ‘ Bremen" and the * Europa.’ The ‘“‘ Columbus” 
scuttled herself to avoid capture by the British Navy some three hundred 
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WAR LOSSES OF GERMAN 














483 TONS 6,510 TONS 126,097 TONS 


(APL) # 


int’ iscsi biases a 





into six classes for convenience of comparison. In the centre is a complete tabular 
list of all German merchant ships so far scuttled or captured or otherwise sunk by 
hostile action since the outbreak of war, comprising fifty-four ships with a total 
tonnage of 263,558 (Incidentally, it is of interest to note that Germany's mercantile 


CLASS I (100-500 TONS) CLASS II (500-2000 ToNs) CLASS III (2000-6000 TONS) 





GER!) 
OR C 


— 


MERCA 


CLASS IV €90: 





1,301,8 


The onl; 
French | 
regard 

** Salmor 


eee 


* ANTIOC 
* WAKA 
“* BILBEC 


‘ HENNI 
OLDEN 


“ TROJA 


“ ARUCA 


“HANNA 
** POMON 
“* CHRIS1 
VAN DO 
* ADOLP 

LEONI} 


* GLUCK 
eT 


* ROSTO 





* ADOL 
WOE! 





“ WATL 


“* PHOE 


* COLU 


* HED! 
“ EDM! 
STIN 


MER 


CLASS IVE 


90,7 
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GERMANY’S MERCHANT NAVY: 
OR CAPTURED—A TOTAL LOSS OF 263,558 TONS. 





MERCANTILE TONNAGE 





CLASS IV (6900-10900 TONS) CLASS Vito.000-20000 TONS) CLASS VI(OvER 20,000 TONS) 





1,301,888 TONS 461199 TONS 322,868 TONS 
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The only spectacular escape from the ever-watchful patrols of the British and 
French Navies was, of course, the ‘‘ Bremen,’ and had it not been for the 
regard to international law of the commander of the British submarine 
‘““ Salmon,”’ which sighted the ‘‘ Bremen" as she was slipping out of Norwegian 

[Continued in box below. 
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3 ONE OF THE LARGEST GERMAN LINERS, FORMERLY ON THE AFRICAN SERVICE, SCUTTLED 
OFF THE CAPE ON DECEMBER 2: THE ~“ WATUSSI ** (9521 TONS). (S. and G.) i? 
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“ ANTIOCCHIA " 3106 tons. Hamburg-American 
Line. Scuttled, December. 


* WAKAMA ” 3771 tons. Woermann Linie. 
Seuttled February 12. 

“ EILBECK "’ 2185 tons. Captured late 
November. 

* HENNING 3948 tons. Captured, Dex 

OLDENDOREF ” ember. 

“ TRojA” 2390 tons. Hamburg-Ameri 
can Line. Scuttied early in 
March. 

“* amucas " 3359 tons. Norddeutscher 


Lloyd. Scuttled in March. 
“ HANNA BOGE "” 2337 tons. Captured Sept. 13. 
* POMONA” 3457 tons. Captured Sept. 3. 


sil STOPH " ‘ 
“can » 3751 tons. Captured Sept. 3. 
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WO PRIZES OF THE ROYAL NAVY: THE ~“ CONSUL HEN DRIAZ 
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* ADOLPH 
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LEONHARDT ” 2989 tons. Scuttled in Dee. SCUTTLED OFF THE BRAZILIAN COAST ON FEBRUARY 12 Mey 3 Zeisser” (LEFT), 4458 TONS, AND THE OIL-TANKER “ BISCAYA 
a ~~ WOE : 2 2 + AD I TONS). (S. @ >) £ i ; ’ 7 
“ GLUCKSBURG "” 2680 tons. Scuttled Dec. 26. WOERMANN LINE STEAMSHIP WAKAMA = (377 ) i (6369 TONS), IN A BRITISH PORT. (Pland.) 
“a8 2867 tous. Norddeutscher - i See eee eee 
Llovd. Sunk during first 
days of war. 
“ ROSTOCK ™ 2542 tons. Captured by 


French patrol in February. 
Total tonnage lost, 126,097 tons. 


CLASS IV. (6000-10,000 tons). 


“* MECKLEN- 7892 tons. Hamburg-Ameri 
BURG" can Line. Scuttled in Nov. 
‘“UHENFELS" 7603 tons. Hansa Line. Cap 
tured early in November. 
“ussuKUMA ” = 7834 tons. Deutsche Ost 
Afrika Line. Scuttled early 
in December. 


“* WOLFSBURG 6201 tons. Hansa Line. 

Seuttled early in March. 

“ HEIDELBERG " 6530 tons. Hamburg-Ameri 
can Line. Scuttled carly in 







































March. : = Poaaeod 
Se -3=2 o_o pg Se - 
* KARL ,, 9594 tons. Scuttled in Dec. = SCUITLED APTER INTERCEPTION SY THE FRENCH : 2 & A DEUTSCHE-LEVANTE LINE VESSEL CAPTURED ON FEBRUARY 18: 4 
FRITZEN = ilacians ; . a : ~ my as »HOTOGRAPHED AFTER 7 
“ BISCAYA” 6369 tons. Captured in Oct . THE FREIGHTER “ ALBERT JANUS” (1600 TONS)—FRENCH SAILORS / + THE = 1927 aie eogeye T pein ae (A.P.) { 
s 3. ‘ ar . : . 9 Z t PAL N ‘ES C J} ” + 
“ SEATTLE ™ 7369 tons.  Intercepted by 2 ewe ek M8 3 on Re a 
Atlantic Patrol in March 
“LA CORUNA” 7359 tons. Hamburg -S 
American. Scuttled March 13. | 
* ADOLPH 8577 tons. Woermann Linic 
WOERMANN” Scuttled in S. Atlantic in ? 
November. 
““watussi” 9§21 tons. Woermann Litnic faa 
Scuttled December 2 a 4 \ 
“ PHOEBUS " 8863 tons. Captured during 4 
October. 


Total tonnage lost, 90,767 tons 





E CLASS VI. (Over 20,000 tons) 


“ coLUMBUs ” 32,565 tons. Norddeutseher 
Lloyd. Scuttled December 19 


IN ADDITION, TORPEDOED BY 
BRITISH SUBMARINES. 


*HEDDERNHEIM " 4947 tous. March or 
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Re Te ee ieee | 
EDMUND HUGO = 2189 tons. March 23 rages ry eee en ee ee Saree eee y aH ea ~A FIRED BY A U-BOAT, WHICH KILLED FOUR OF THE CREW: & 
i ~ + vesae,. (Plane) é AND BEACHED AFTER THE ATTACK haste lg 
ee eS | ee ee ee ee ne Se ene eee ee a Sree ee 
| tniles off the coast of the United States on December 19 The total of 
lost German vessels includes at least four intercepted by our Allies, the 
Uhenfels,”’ *‘ Dusseldorf,” Ussukuma,"’ and * Sophie Busse.” In February 
the ** Rostock,"’ of 2542 tons, was met sailing with all lights out on a pitch 
’ black night by a French patrol-boat, which crept up to within a hundred : 
yards or so before turning on her searchlight, and a whale-boat with a ' 
boarding crew was quietly sent round to the other side of the ‘ Rostock.” i 
Climbing on board ‘‘ in Surcouf style,” the b yarding-party rounded up the men on 3 
deck while taking possession of the engine-room, thus preventing the ship from being 
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FURTHER BADGES OF REGIMENTS OF THE BRITISH 





THE DURHAM LIGHT INFANTRY; THE BORDER REGIMENT; THE BUFFS (ROYAL EAST KENT REGIMENT); AND THE EAST SURREY REGIMENT. 


We here give the third of our weekly series of illustrations of British Army Badges, the Regiments whose 
badges are reproduced on these pages being all English Infantry Regiments. The Durham Light Infantry 
has earned its title of ‘‘The Faithful Durhams” for devoted and arduous service performed since its 
formation in 1756 by General John Lambton, of the Coldstream Guards. The Border Regiment, nicknamed 
“The Cattle Reeves,” from the old traditions of the Scottish Border, was raised in 1702. The Buffs 
(Royal East Kent Regiment) have H.M. King Christian X. of Denmark and Iceland as their Colonel-in- 


Chief. They were called ‘“ Buff Howards’’ to distinguish them from the Green Howards (Yorkshire 
Regiment), and nicknamed ‘“ The Resurrectionists,” probably for their recuperative powers after an historic 
engagement. They were raised in 1572 as “ The Holland Regiment.” The East Surrey Regiment was 
raised in 1702 as a Corps of Marines, and for many years did splendid service ashore and afloat all 
over the world. A wing of the regiment in 1824 was in the East Indiaman ‘“ Kent” when she was 
destroyed by fire. Their discipline and heroism enabled 550 out of 637 to be saved. 


< Nay -— . 4 
(Sine EURILIERS 


THE OXFORDSHIRE AND BUCKINGHAMSHIRE LIGHT INFANTRY; THE ROYAL WARWICKSHIRE REGIMENT; THE MANCHESTER REGIMENT; AND THE LANCASHIRE FUSILIERS. 


The Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire Light Infantry was so often chosen for storming parties in the 
Peninsular War that a badge ‘ V.S."’ (Valiant Stormer) was granted to the men. Raised in 1741, their 
nickname is “ The Light Bobs,” a term applied generally to Light Infantry Regiments. The Royal 
Warwickshire Regiment, although placed on the English establishment in 1688, when it came over from 
the Continent with William of Orange, had been in existence for some years previously and had been 
sent to help the Dutch. During the last war thirty battalions were fighting. he Manchester Regiment 


was raised in 1756 as a second battalion of the old 8th Foot (King’s Regiment). It became a separate 
unit two years later and received the title West Suffolk Regiment. The Southend Regiment of New 
Zealand is an allied regiment. The Lancashire Fusiliers, raised in 1688, won lasting fame on the historic 
field of Minden, and its bravery throughout the Peninsular War was conspicuous. They were stationed 
at St. Helena at the time of gh death, and twelve grenadiers of the regiment carried the 
Emperor’s body after his death. irty battalions served in the last war. 


(ABOVE ; LEFT.) KING’S SHROPSHIRE LIGHT INFANTRY ; (BELOW.) KING'S OWN YORKSHIRE LIGHT INFANTRY ; NORTH STAFFS REGIMENT ; SOUTH STAFFS REGIMENT ; AND THE “GREEN HOWARDS." 


The King’s Shropshire Light Infantry won the honour “ Nieuport,” unique on Infantry colours, for their 
defence of the Belgian coast town against the French in 1793, not long after their formation in 1755. 
The King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry was raised in 1756. Many of the men are recruited from the 
West Riding coalfields, and it is appropriate that the local pronunciation of the coal-miners or “ coalies 

corresponds to the regiment's initials. The North Staffordshire Regiment (The Prince of Wales's) was 
raised in 1756, the facings being black. It took part in the hardest fighting in the West Indies and 


America, and the second battalion was honoured with the title “ Prince of Wales's,” in recognition of the 
duties performed by the Corps during the Prince of Wales's visit to Malta The South Staffordshire 
Regiment have several unique privileges to commemorate their privations in the West Indies, where for 
fifty years following 1707 they were left forgotten and neglected. The “ Green Howards” (Alexandra, 
Princess of Wales’s Own Yorkshire Regiment) adopted the present title, long popularly accorded it, on 
account of one of its old-time commanders being Howard, in 1919. 
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INFANTRY OF THE LINE; AND THE GRENADIER GUARDS. 


THE YORK AND LANCASTER‘ REGIMENT; THE ESSEX REGIMENT; THE DORSETSHIRE REGIMENT; AND THE BEDFORDSHIRE AND HERTFORDSHIRE REGIMENT. 


First raised in 1756 as a 2nd Battalion of the Suffolk Regiment (12th Foot), the York and Lancaster Regiment, raised in 1702, was the first Kine’s Regiment landed in India in 1754, hence its motto, “ Primus 
Regiment saw much foreign service; during its twenty years in New Zealand it served in the Maori in Indis.” In 1742, from its ‘sad green” facings, it was christened ‘“ The Green Linnets.’’ The 
war, after which it was presented by the North Island with the regimental plate known as the ‘‘ New Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire Regiment, at Walcourt in 1689, fired the first shot ever fired by a Regular 
Zealand Plate.”” The Essex Regiment was raised in 1741 as the 44th Foot, or East Essex Regiment. The Army unit on the Continent, and for the first twenty-five years of its existence it had fought more 
eagle with outstretched wings, the crest of the 44th, was won by a second battalion of the regiment, and battles than any other single-battalion regiment. For their service in once distinguishing themselves 
the trophy now rests with two colours, taken on the same occasion, in Chelsea Hospital. The Dorsetshire as Marines, “ Rule Britannia” is played before the National Anthem. 


THE NORTHUMBERLAND FUSILIERS; THE SHERWOOD FORESTERS (NOTTINGHAMSHIRE AND DERBYSHIRE REGIMENT); THE ROYAL NORFOLK REGIMENT; AND THE GRENADIER GUARDS. 


The Northumberland Fusiliers, formed in 1674, were in 1764 nicknamed ‘The Shiners”’ from their smart | Peninsula added lustre to their name. The King’s Sandringham Company was practically annihilated 


and clean appearance. Among the “men” who served in the ranks was Phoebe Hassell, the famous 
female soldier. The Sherwood Foresters (Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire Regiment) became identified | 


there. The Grenadier Guards, like the Life Guards, the foremost British Cavalry regiment, trace their 
origin back to Cavalier days. Two distinct regiments were, in 1664, amalgamated as the “ King’s Regiment 
of Foot Guards.” The name “ Grenadier’’. was originally a battle honour, being given to picked 
companies who preceded the attack to throw grenades. The title was bestowed on these Guards 
after Waterloo. 


with Nottinghamshire in 1778, after thirty years abroad, when some influential men of the county petitioned 
for the raising of a regiment. The Royal Norfolk Regiment received the badge of Britannia not for any 
sea service, but for the gallant conduct of the regiment at the disaster of Almanza in 1707. The Gallipoli 
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THE LOYAL NORTH LANCASHIRE REGIMENT ; THE WILTSHIRE REGIMENT ; (ABOVE.) THE SUFFOLK REGIMENT ; AND (BELOW) THE GLOUCESTERSHIRE REGIMENT 


The Kine’s Royal Rifle Corps, nicknamed “ The Green Jackets,” from the colour of the uniform, was War. The Suffolk Regiment—because of their presence at Dettingen when the King was in “tyr or wear 
raised in New York in 1755, and has an unrivalled reputation for bravery and discipline. The Loyal red roses in their head-dress on the King’s birthday as well as on Minden Day August | The Gibra as 
Regiment (North Lancashire), raised in 1740, served with Wolfe at Quebec, and it is in memory of his motto and badge was gained for their part in the siege which lasted from 1779 ¢t A 1783 The 
death that officers wear a double line of black lace in their gold lace The Wiltshire Regiment once Gloucestershire Regiment has, since 1694, been associated with the county whose name , bears. rhe 
fought as Marines and accordingly the first battalion of the present regiment has the privilege of playing Sphinx was won at Alexandria by the Ist Battalion in 1801, and so was the regimental distinction 
“Rule Britannia.” The nickname “ Springers”’ was gained because of their alertness during the American | wearing a badge at the back of their head-dress, the size of the badge being increased 
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PLANTS WHICH CATCH AND EAT ANIMALS. 
By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S. Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” ‘‘The Courtship of Animals,’”’ “Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,” etc. 


W* have the records of the rocks, as well as of 
the microscope, to show us that the plants 
were the first forms of living things to appear on this 
earth of ours; and for long ages they held sway, 
gradually increasing in size and complexity of struc- 
ture. But in the course of time, from these nascent 
plants, or plants ‘“‘ in the making,” animal life came 
into being, like the earliest plants, little more than 
living specks of “‘ jelly.”” As with all living bodies, 
the wear and tear of life wasted their substance, so 
that if life was to be maintained it had to be replen- 
ished by feeding. Now, the plants alone have the 
power of converting non-living matter, carbon dioxide 





I. A LEAF OF THE ROUND-LEAVED SUNDEW (Drosera 
rotundifolia), WITH ITS 265 RED- STALKED, ‘ DEW- 
TIPPED '’ TENTACLES; SHOWING ON THE RIGHT, NEAR 
THE MARGIN, THREE OF THESE “ FINGERS’? TURNED 
INWARDS TO SEIZE A SMALL MIDGE, 


The tentacles shown in the margin are very long, and surround 
the short, central, digestive glands. This is a particularly fine 
specimen, with 265 tentacles. 

Copyright photographs Figs. 1 and 2 by W. G. Kennings-K ilbourn. 


and mineral salts, into living substance, or proto- 
plasm. And it is on this living substance, built up 
by the plants out of ‘ mineral matter,’’ that the 
animal kingdom depends for its source of life. The 
lowliest forms of animal life, like the very highest, in 
short, depend for their existence, directly 
or indirectly, on the plants. 

There are always, however, exceptions 
which prove the rule: exceptions where 
the ‘tables are turned,’’ and the plants 
eat the animals! The most striking in- 
stances of this kind are found among a 
number of different species of plants, some 
of which are closely related. The most 
widely known of these are the various 
members of the sundew tribe. Three 
species of these, belonging to the genus 
Drosera, may, in some places, be found 
growing together, as in the bogs of 
Connemara. They must be sought where 
the water-sodden ground is covered, ankle- 
deep, with sphagnum moss. They are quite 
small plants, with a rosette of leaves 
springing from a common stem, after the 
manner of a daisy. But these leaves 
present one very striking peculiarity, for 
their upper surfaces appear to be glistening 
with droplets of dew A closer examina- 
tion will show that these droplets are borne 
on the tips of long hairs. Some of the leaves 
are sure to be found with their edges curled 
downwards and more or less completely enclosing small 
insects, which are held fast. They have, indeed, taken 
a“ strangle-hold,”’ a grip of death from which there is 
no escape. For the honeyed feast apparently spread 
for them contains juices as completely digestive in 
their action as are the similar digestive juices formed 
within the stomachs of animals. In a short time 
nothing remains but the hard, indigestible framework 
of the tly or other insect so insidiously captured 

rhere are three species of the genus Drosera to be 
found in the British Isles. One of these, the long- 
leaved sundew (D. longifolia), is fairly plentiful on 
Chobham Common, Surrey, a few hundred yards from 
my house The round-leaved sundew (D. rotund: 
jolia) is also, L am told, to be found here These 


A SNAP 


fly traps, as Darwin showed years ago, display a very 


3. CLUSTERED LEAVES OF THE “VENUS FLY- TRAP 
muscipula), 
AT THE LEAST TOUCH OF THE SENSITIVE “ TRIGGER-HAIRS, 
ENCLOSING THEIR VICTIM, WHICH IS SLOWLY DIGESTED. 


delicate sense of touch. For these bright red ‘‘ dew- 
tipped” hairs show no response to drops of rain 
falling on them, or to grains of sand dropped among 
them. But the moment a midge alights there it is 
forthwith seized. The hairs, or tentacles, around the 
margin of the leaf slowly, one by one, bend inwards 
towards the victim, until about 200 of these merci- 
less fingers have taken their grip, when the leaf 
looks like a closed fist—while the digestive 
glands in the centre of the leaf do their work, 
relaxing their hold only when no more nutri- 
ment is to be obtained, and leaving the empty 
shell to fall to the ground. The accompanying 
photographs, taken for me by my friend, Mr. 
Kennings-Kilbourn, of two of these leaves, 
highly magnified, well show the form of these 
tentacles and the gummy droplets on their tips. 

Mr. Francis Darwin fed a number of 
Drosera plants with roast meat, side by side 
with other plants which were unfed. In a few 
months’ time the fed plants were larger and 
in every way more robust than their unfed 
neighbours, thus showing the importance of a 
“meat diet ’’ in the building-up of their bodies. 

The Venus fly-trap (Diong@a) of North 
Carolina shows some very interesting differ- 
ences in its mode of capturing food when 
compared with that of its near relation, 
Drosera, though it is found growing under 
closely similar external conditions. The leaf 
is conspicuously different in its general form 
and no less so in its structure, for it has no a: 


tentacle-like gripping hairs over its surface. folia) 
The leaf-stalk is greatly expanded immediately WS 


behind the two lobes of the leaf itself, which 
has the edges armed with a number of long, 
sharp spikes, forming a fringe, so that when 
the lobes of the leaf bend over to enclose a victim 
these spikes interiock like the teeth of a rat-trap. 
The digestive functions of the leaf are performed 
not as in Drosera, for there are no grasping fingers, 
but they have the upper surface of the two lobes of 
the leaf closely packed with small, stalkless glands, 
tinged with purple, which have the power both of 
secretion and absorption. Like the digestive glands 
of Drosera, again, they do not discharge their digestive 
fluids until stimulated into action by the presence of 
nitrogenous matter, such as the body of a fly. Bits 
of stone, moss, or glass, for example, may be placed 
on the surface and left there for a long time without 
producing the slightest effect. A little bunch of ex- 
cessively delicate hairs on each side of the base of the 
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PLANT (Dionaa 
SET LIKE RAT-TRAPS FOR PREY, WHICH SHUT WITH 
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lobe of the leaf serve as a warning trigger. A fly 
crawling along the leaf-stalk cannot touch the surface 
of the leaf without touching these triggers, when, 
at once, the lobes shut with a snap and the teeth of 
the trap come together. 

Growing near any of the sundews one may find 
the common butterwort (Pinguicula), with its yellowish- 
green, tongue-shaped leaves. This plant is also carniv- 
orous, and in its fly-catching mechanism resembles 
the sundews. The smooth leaves exude a sticky fluid 
from numerous glands, so that when an insect alights 
on the plant it is held by the gummy secretion. Then 
the leaf rolls up and encloses the victim, which is 
digested after the manner of Drosera or Dion@a 

We may, it would seem, trace this very remarkable 
evolution of a carnivorous diet in plants through a 


series of stages of increasing complexity, ending with 
the wonderful leaves of Drosera and Dion@a. For 
there are many and very different kinds of plants 
wherein a sticky surface has been developed, either 
over the whole plant or over circumscribed areas, 
serving to protect the pollen of the flowers from the 
raids of insects useless to the plants as pollen-distribu- 
tors. For these marauders are held fast bv this 





A REMARKABLE STUDY OF ANOTHER LEAF (Drosera rotundi 
FOUR HOURS AFTER IT HAD SEIZED HOLD OF A LARGE 
HERE THE FOLDING PROCESS GOES ON UNTIL THE EDGES 

OF THE LEAF MEET, SO THAT THE VICTIM IS COMPLETELY ENCLOSED. 

The insect is held until all nourishment has been extracted, when the leaf 


slowly opens and drops the indigestible remains. 


gummy exudation long before they reach their goal, 
and here they remain till they die. The catchflies 
and the campions show us early steps in this progress. 
But they make no use of their victims. 

The “ dew-leaf’’ plant (Drosophyllum lusitanica), 
however, carries us a stage further. It has long, 
slender, grass-like leaves, tapering to a fine point, 
and they are covered with short, bristle-like, sticky 
hairs, by which flies and other ‘‘ unwanted ’’ insects 
are held until they die. But here the presence of 
these dead bodies has brought about the development 
of digestive glands, recalling those of the butterwort 
(Pinguicula) in their form. They discharge an acid 
which has the effect of liquefying the body, and 
absorbing the nitrogenous food thus obtained. The 
number of insects thus caught by the leaves of a 
single plant is very great, so much so that even those 
uninterested in plants are impressed by the sight of 
a plant with leaves thus covered, as if they were 
limed twigs. In the neighbourhood of Oporto, where 
Drosophyllum grows abundantly, the peasants use 
these plants instead of ‘‘ fly-papers,’’ hanging them up 
in their rooms to rid themselves of their tormentors. 





‘ A LEAF OF “VENUS FLY-TRAP”’ (Dionz@a muscipula) 

OF CALIFORNIA, SHOWING THE TWO LOBES OF THE LEAF 

FRINGED WITH LONG SPIKES; AND THE EXPANDED LFAF 
STALK IMMEDIATELY BEHIND 


Photographs Figs. 3 and 4 by Harold Hastin 
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WHEN HELSINKI HEARD THE PEACE TERMS: GRAVE FACES—LOWERED FLAGS. 
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A CRUEL AND PRECARIOUS PEACE VOUCHSAFED TO FINLAND AFTER ONE OF THE MOST 
HEROIC STANDS IN HISTORY: INHABITANTS OF HELSINKI READING DETAILS OF THE HEAVY 
TERMS ON BOARDED-UP WINDOWS. 
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EXPRESSIONS OF DISMAY AND CONSTERNATION SHOW THE REACTIONS 
OF THE PEOPLE OF HELSINKI TO THE ™ PEACE,” THE TERMS OF WHICH 
WERE FIRST NOTIFIED BY GOVERNMENT LEAFLET. 
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“INCLUDED IN SOVIET RUSSIA—THE 
WHOLE OF THE KARELIAN ISTHMUS 

THE TERRITORY WEST AND NORTH OF 
LAKE LADOGA . ms GRAVELY THE 
FOREIGN SECRETARY, M. TANNER, GIVES 
DETAILS OF THE TREATY TO THE PRESS. 
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WHEN THE EXTENT OF RUSSIA’S TREATY DEMANDS ON 
FINLAND BECAME KNOWN FINNISH FLAGS WERE LOWERED 
TO HALF-MAST——-EXPRESSING THE NATION’S SORROW. 
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-. THE EXPRESSIONS OF YOUNG AND OLD, MEN AND WOMEN, SOLDIERS AND CIVILIANS REVEALED ‘ 
; Zz o 5 G Ss LLOWw-« Mn NTRY™ ‘\ ON \® ' 14 
THE MISGIVING WITH WHICH THE TERMS OF THE SETTLEMENT WERE LEARNED ADCASTING TO HIS FP c at MARCI 


As Mr. Chamberlain explained in his House of mmons speech n Marct a peace settle ' r did any f¢ tica arty ince the at . 
the Western Allies were not to blame for the harsh peace suddenly imposed upon None the less. the bitter grief and anguish of s of tt . lespit 
Finland. We were prepared to send an army of | men to assist the Finns t maline f populat e of the t vilised and s ally advance ta 
and protect Sweden against a threatened German invasion The formal request f European people-at the heavy ter f e pea posed uy t . 
assistance from Finland, which it was hoped would have induced Norway and ehree nths of her resistance are painfully depicted these photograr 

Sweden t permit the passage f these troops, was, however, never made Bis pecia rrest ae oe sily Telegrapt at He ki spoke of the " anity 
and's peace was a peace of exhausti and apparently there has bee ttle or f the Moscow pea erms and added they are identical with those w h H 

no public criticism in the untry itself of the Ryti Government's decis ‘ eek ed the ech akia people k aaa 
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[' is an old saying that, though 
throughout our history, since 
the Norman Conquest, we have 
been a_ great fighting nation, 
we have never been a military A 
nation. In the actual handling 

of weapons we have generally 

been proficient. The long-bow 

in the hands of the English 

archer, and Brown Bess in those of Wellington’s 
infantry won many a battle, in the latter case against 
troops superior in manoeuvre and mobility. Yet our 


contribution to theories of warfare has not been 
notable, perhaps because we have distrusted theory, 
The only 


perhaps from a certain laziness of mind. 
standard work on 
strategy is that 
of Hamley, and 
that is small beer 
beside Clausewitz, 
Jomini, and several 
others. On tactics 
pure and simple 
there is little. By 
far the most 
original and_in- 
teresting writing 
on both topics in 
recent times has 
been that of Cap- 
tain Liddell Hart, 
but he has not 
devoted a major 
study exclusively 
to one or the 
other. We have 
also produced a 
military historian, 
Brigadier - General 
Sir James’ Ed- 
monds—of whom 
I am an unworthy 
disciple—who has 
brought to the 
study of war on 
a great scale the 
science more often 
devoted to mono- 
graphs on_ single 
battles or cam- 
paigns. I have 
now before’ me, 
however, a tactical 
study which, de- 


spite its faults, 

appears to me to THE ‘“ MAGIC”’ 

stand in the front FROM MAGNETIC MINES: 
rank It is not ‘* DE-GAUSSING "” 


PROSAIC-LOOKING DEVICE 


an original state- 
ment of doctrine, 
but a purely histor- 
ical examination many dramatic episodes. 
of the evolution 
of doctrine. Yet 
it is creative in 
the broadest sense, ships. This has now been done by 
because it is hardly 


March 16 
that its 


author, 
Wynne, knows 
more about the de- 
velopment of the German defensive tactics than 
the Germans themselves. Its title is “If Ger- 
many attacks: the Battle in Depth in the West”’ 
(Faber and Faber; 12s. 6d.). Incidentally, this 
appears to be what may be called a “ publisher’s 
title,’’ designed to accentuate its connection with 
present-day problems. This is, indeed, close, but, 
as | have said, the work is historical. The sub 
title might have been a failure from the point 
publicity, but otherwise it would 
have fitted well. 

In support of my somewhat daring statement 
above, if I lift the veil upon his methods, the author 
will perhaps pardon me. Having digested all the 
German official history published, the official mono 
graphs on battles, the memoirs of the German com- 
manders and staff officers, Captain Wynne turned to 
the hundreds of German regimental histories and from 
them filled in the numerous gaps in the more general 
works It was this study which gave his own its 
Sometimes a paragraph or a 


of view of 


quality of completeness 
couple of sentences would give him a new clue, provide 
him with a link hitherto missing. That is why I call 
his history creative Beginning with recognition 
of the fact that artillery could always obliterate a 
defensive line, the Germans gradually evolved a system 
of defence which was zonal instead of linear It is 
indeed a far cry from the few machine-gun nests 
behind the line at Neuve Chapelle in 1915 to 
the zone of defence in the Battles of Ypres, 1917, 


with its “ forward battle zone,’ “‘ greater battle zone,”’ 
and rearward battle zone behind which lay the 

Fredericus Rex Zone,"’ or support assembly area 
ancl the Triartier Zone or reserve assembly area 


THE WAR WITH NAZI 
STUDY OF GERMAN 





peril of their lives, has 
the mine itself being 


which neutralises the ship's magnetic field. Such a girdle was 
shown fitted to the “‘ Queen Elizabeth,”’ for her sensational maiden 
too much to say voyage across the Atlantic, on the front 
“ In the above photograph it is seen fitted on a more 

humble type of vessel—such as are now being equipped in thousands. 
Captain “ Cc With this development the drama of the 
mine would appear to have reached a happy culmination. As we 

write, a whole week has passed without a British or French ship sunk. 


defeat of the magnetic 
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By CYRIL FALLS. 


The three battle zones were, in all, five to eight thousand 
yards in depth, and the reserve assembly area lay 
another five thousand yards in rear. The description 
of the method of defence as “ elastic ’’ is misleading. 
Ludendorff intended that it should be elastic in the 
fullest sense, but the man who put it into practice 
on battlefield after 
battlefield, to 
which he was sent 
to restore the 
situation, Fritz von 
Lossberg, made it 
more rigid, while 
maintaining and 
even extending its 
depth. _Lossberg 
proved that any 
terrain would serve 
his purpose. As 
Captain Wynne 
peints out, he 
must have had an 
extraordinary eye 
for country, be- 
cause, amid the 
noise, _ shell - fire 
and confusion of 
a battlefield, with 
only an hour or 
two to spare, he 
would sketch on 
his map a position 
of which it now 
takes the trained 
observer—and I 
would back Cap- 
tain Wynne’s own 
tactical eye against 
that of most men— 
hours of walking 
and observation in 
peace and quietude 
to appreciate the 
strength. The first 
principle in the 


GIRDLE DEVISED TO PROTECT BRITISH SHIPS 
SAILORS AT WORK PAINTING THE 
CABLE FITTED ROUND A COLLIER, THIS 
NEUTRALISES THE 
MAGNETIC FIELD. 


The ‘ Battle of the Magnetic Mine’ has given a turn worthy of 
an H. G. Wells story to a war whose history has not provided 
How the Admiralty got possession of 
a magnetic mine, dropped on land by mistake, and how their 
experts wrested its secrets from it at 
already been described in our pages, 
diagrammatically illustrated in our issue of March 9. The next 
step was to devise counter- measures, and give protection to all 


VESSEL’S 


“ de-gaussing ’” girdle, 


page of our issue of 


German defensive 
system was, and is, 
that a zone of 
defence absorbs a 
shock which would 
break a line. The 
second is that 
cover from ground 
observation is 
more important 
than a long field 
of fire for infantry 
weapons The 
successive lines of 
defence were there- 
fore sited on the 
reverse slopes of 
rising ground. 
These trench-lines 
became, however, 
more and more 


dwelling places 

athe : rht- eae 
rather than fight NAZI SCIENTIFIC DEVILRY COUNTERED 
ing - places The NAVAL EXPERTS: THE SIMPLE SWITCH 


garrison was to IN THE “ DE-GAUSSING ” 


a large extent 
echeloned or “ staggered,’’ disposed in shell-holes, 
strong points, or concrete machine-gun forts. And 
the remarkable thing is that the detachments holding 
these famous “ pill-boxes "’ often did not fight in them, 
but sheltered from the bombardment in them, and 
when it lifted rushed out into shell-holes rhe third 
principle is that a special line of defence must be 


established to cover the artillery, and that this line 


GERMANY: 
TACTICS. “ 
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shall, if possible, protect also 
artillery observation-posts, which 
will serve as eyes to the batteries 
behind it. The fourth is that 
line shall be selected — not 
that of the foremost outposts, 
but well forward — which is to 
be regarded as the line of 
resistance and_ recovered by 
counter-attack if captured or overrun by the 
enemy. For the purpose of counter-attack, divisions 
were disposed in rear, two to every three front-line 
divisions if means permitted; if not, one to two. 
There are other interesting points, notably the simpli- 
fication of the chain of command, which was so slow 
in its functioning in our Army. It is absurd to say 
that the section commander became in battle the 
essential commander. That way would have lain 
chaos. It was the front battalion commander who 
stood at the head of the chief tactical unit. He not 
only possessed complete control of his section of the 
battle area, but also automatically took over command 
of any reinforcements which entered this area. 
More important still was the rédle of the divisional 
commander, who was given control of the heavy 
artillery in his area. The functions of other comman- 
ders were chiefly to provide for the forward flow of 
ammunition and to see that the reserves were well 
placed for counter-attack. 

Captain Wynne shows that the system, which 
contributed so much to preventing the defence from 
cracking in the Passchendaele fighting, had its weak- 
ness. However well sited the defences might be, 
there would obviously be sections in which counter- 
attacks would be completely exposed and would 
suffer very seriously. A skilful attacker might, 
indeed, actually draw in the counter-attack divisions by 
means of limited advances, and punish them severely. 
One such area came into prominence during the Battles 
of Arras in 1917. It was the eastern slope of the 
plateau north of the Scarpe, which fell away to the 
great plainof Douai. Up this bare, open slope, almost 
a glacis, the German counter-attacks surged, to be 
repulsed time after time, with heavy casualties. The 
British might certainly have exploited the possibilities 
of this area more thoroughly, but, unfortunately, 
owing to their commitments to the French Commander- 
in-Chief, General Nivelle, with whose operations they 
were to co-operate, they had to carry out their main 
attacks south of the Scarpe, on very much less favour- 
able ground. The other great opportunity was not 
exploited at all. It occurred after the capture of 
Messines Ridge in June 1917, when the German 
command dreaded a subsequent advance along the 
shoulder of high 
ground leading to 
the Passchendaele 
Ridge. In face of 
such a threat, the 
Germans would 
have had no alter- 
native between 
counter - attaaking 
over ground com- 
pletely dominated 
by the British and 
falling right back 
from those posi- 
tions in front of 
Ypres which cost 
so much blood to 
capture. 

I have spoken 
of the book’s faults. 
They are to be 








GIRDLE. 


found in the 
author’s neglect of 
British difficulties, 
and in some cases 
suppression of their 
achievements. He 
almost suggests 
that there was 
something unfair 
in wearing out the 
German Armies so 
that their system 
of defence did not 
function after July 
1918. He describes 
this systemas 
therefore “un- 
tested,”” an odd 
piece of reason. 
BY THE INGENUITY OF ROYAL ing. Nevertheless, 
his work is good 
enough for the in- 
structed reader at 
least to neglect such blemishes. It provides a view 
of German tactics which is of immense value at the 
present day, because the tactics of Arras and Ypres, 
the theories of the Siegfried and the Wotan Lines, 
have been adapted to the weapons and the equipment 
of the modern armies 


WHICH TURNS ON THE CURRENT 
(Photographs by Central Press.) 


Though it is not altogether 
easy reading, the intelligent layman can master it 
The soldier should be made to 
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HOW A CRUEL PEACE AFFECTED FINNISH HOMES: A WINTER MIGRATION. 


— 
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THE TRAGEDY OF A FINNISH HOME NEAR HANGO., SOLDIERS HAVE BEEN BROUGHT 
IN TO HELP THE PEOPLE IN THEIR FLIGHT FROM THE AREAS ALLOTTED TO THE 
SOVIET UNDER THE PEACE TREATY. (A.P.) 











\ YOUNG MAN, WHOSE HOME WAS IN THE TERRITORY CEDED TO THE SOVIET UNDER THI 
RUSSO-FINNISH PEACE TREATY, SITTING DEJECTEDLY ON THE WAGON WHICH IS) CARRYING 
AWAY THE FAMILY POSSESSIONS. (loex.) 





FO LA 











TO OO Oe 


FOR YOUTH AN ADVENTURE, FOR AGE A TRAGEDY: A FINNISH FAMILY, THE 
YOUNGEST MEMBER OF WHICH GIVES THE PHOTOGRAPHER A RADIANT SMILE, 
LEAVING THEIR HANGO HOME FOR THE UNKNOWN IN THE SNOW. (Keystone.) 














THE MUTE MISERY OF THE EVICTEI TWO FINNISH GIRLS, SEATED UPON A LEDGI A MOTHER AND HEE ITTLE IRLS GET READY TO GO rl L-TO-DO FAMILY APPEAR 
PILE WITH HOUSEHOLI GOODS LEAVING THEIR NATIVE PLACE A eystone A CAR WHICH, 1 VEVER OFTEN rTLe t THE t Y F 
a a a a at a KX a and k w ' 
pr e Ma rhei ated I Ma " a a Aiwa . 7 
eva a 1e a 4 ga g af P 
i a eopie ar a a a a“ a i a wa i 4 
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PERSONALITIES AND NEWS OF THE WEEK; ALLIED WAR CHIEFS IN TURKEY. 
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SIR A. HUNTER - WESTON. 
Died March 18; aged seventy- 


MR. AUBREY HAMMOND. 
Died March 19; aged 


MR. H. SIDEBOTHAM. 


determined soldier, whose 


scenic artist and brilliant 
striking personality, self-con- 


all-round descriptive de- 


were conspicuous throughout for his theatrical designs, 
his career. A fine brigade poster work, and book 
and divisional commander in illustration. Taught at the 

the Great War. 3 Westminster School of Art. 2 of politics. 


bined scholarship with 











MR. ALFRED TURNER, R.A. 
Died March 19; aged sixty- 
five. An enthusiastic and forty-six. The well-known seven. ‘Scrutator,” of the 
“‘Sunday Times’’ and “ Can- 
didus,” of the ‘‘ Daily Sketch.” 
fidence and optimistic outlook signer. Celebrated alike One of the most eminent 
modern journalists, who com- 


firm grasp of the realities 


ee 





RT. HCN. M. J. SAVAGE. 2 
Died March 26; aged sixty- 


seen 


SIR RICHARD SQUIRES. 


Died March 18; aged sixty- Died March 26; aged sixty. 


six. One of the several eminent eight. Prime Minister of Premier of Newfoundland, 
sculptors in thé ‘ Lambeth New Zealand, Minister ot 1919-23, and 1928-32. His 
Group.” Responsible for the External Affairs since 1935. second administration was 


sculpture on the South African 
War Memorial at Delville 
Wood, and other war memorials. 
His statue ‘‘ Psyche ” was pur- 


Leader N.Z. Labour Party forced to resign after citizens 
since 1933. M.P., Auckland demanded an investigation of 
West, since 1919. Repre- allegations against the Govern- 
sented New Zealand at the ment. A Master of the New- 











chased for the Tate Gallery. 2 Coronation. P.C. 1936. 2 foundland Supreme Court. 
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* BACK FROM THE ‘COOL AND ACCURATE” WAVE-BOMBING OF SYLT: THE CREW “~% 
OF A BOMBER WHICH DESCENDED TO A THOUSAND FEET. 

High- altitude precision bornbing and also dive-bombing were carried out in the notable 

R.A.F. seven-hour attack on the Nazi seaplane base at Hornum, in the island of Sylt, 

from which German seaplanes have been engaged in mine-laying and in attacks on our 

LE eae ae lana cia DG ARGO shipping. In recognition of their gallantry, the King awarded the D.F.C. to Sqdn.- Ldr. 

a SOME OF THE OFFICERS AND MEN WHO TOOK PART IN THE GREAT R.A.F, = W. Bi N. Turner and Actg. Fit. Lieut. J. J. Bennett, and the D.F.M. to Sergt. J. L. Fletcher. 
ATTACK ON THE GERMAN SEAPLANE BASE AT SYLT ON MARCH 19. $ . g 








“Tails Up” might provide a suitable title for this cheerful photograph of R.A.F. officers 
and men who took part in the record and ‘ magnificently successful "’ dusk-to-dawn raid on 
the enemy seaplane base in the island of Sylt on March 19, taken after their return, surrounded 
by comrades in the Station mess. A strong force, involving more than double the number 
a of German aircraft which raided Scapa Flow on March 16, took part in the operation. 
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RECALLING A PREVIOUS MUTINY OF 1932: ‘Dd BLOCK Al DARTMOOR” PRISON 


SET ON FIRE BY I.R.A. PRISONERS ON MARCH 23. 


Scenes recalling those in the Dartmoor Prison mutiny of 1932 occurred in the prison area at Prince- 
town on the afternoon of March 24, when one of the main buildings of the gaol was fired by Irish 
prisoners as a “demonstration” against the punishment of two comrades for breaches of prison 
discipline. After seizing two warders, the prisoners made a bonfire of mailbags, clothing and bedding, 
the prison roof being set on fire. The Roman Catholic Chaplain helped to quell the riot. 


“ 
et 


THE ROYAL MAUNDY SERVICE AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY ON MARCH 21: THEIR 
MAJESTIES CONVERSING WITH ABBEY DIGNITARIES AFTER THE SERVICE. 


The King and Queen, attended by the Lady Nunburnholme, Sir Alan Lascelles, and 
Commander Harold Campbell, R.N., were present at the Maundy service held in 
Westminster Abbey on Thursday morning of last week. The Royal alms were dis- 
tributed by the King himself. The ancient custom was revived in 1932 by King 
{ George V. for the first time since the reign of James II 
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ALLIED ARMY AND AIR FORCE MIDDLE EAST CHIEFS VISIT TURKEY AIR CHIEF- “4 ‘d AN ANGLO-FRENCH MILITARY INSPECTION OF SAINT-CYR: A BRITISH COLONEL “% 
MARSHAL SIR WILLIAM MITCHELL AND GENERAL JEANNEAUD AT ANKARA REVIEWING THE SENIOR CADETS WITH THE SCHOOL’S j 





i COLONEL-COMMANDANT 

Air Chief-Marshal Sir W.lliam Mitchell, Commander-in Chief of the Middle East, accompanied by i On the occasion of the recent review of new promotions among cadets at the famous 

General Jeanneaud, Com nander of the French Air Forces in the Eastern Mediterranean, arrived H French military academy of Saint-Cyr, a joint inspection was carried out by the Colonel 
m March 9 at Ankara, where important conversations on defence questions were held with the i Commandant of the School a panied by a representative British Army officer. They 3 
Turkish Staff They paid official calls on the Turkish Foreign and National Defence Ministers, and | are here seen passing down the line France stands mobilised in a grim and bitter ‘ 
attended a luncheon given in their honour by Marshal Chakmak, Chief of the General Staff a . mood,"’ wrote a special correspondent of The Times earlier in the month 3 


~—< 


Photographs by Bassano, Ellvti and Fry, G.I’ Harris, Howard Coster, Vandyk, Wide World, Keystone, and P.N.A 





THE NEW BABY 


his son, Victor Emmanuel, 
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GREATNESS OF SAVOY: ITALIAN ROYAL CHILDREN. 


LITTLE HEIRS TO THE 





, 


ee. =e“ 
DAUGHTER OF THE CROWN PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF ITALY: 
WITH HER BROTHER, THE PRINCE OF NAPLES, AND HER 


econd daughter, named Maria Gabriella, 
Piedmont at the Royal 
1ce Humbert) is 


THE LITTLE PRINCESS MARIA GABRIELLA 
ELDER SISTER—-THIS BEING HER FIRST PHOTOGRAPH. 
wes born to the Prince and Prin 


ess the name of Aus 
Palace, Naples, on February 25. The Crown Prince 
of course, heir to the throne of Italy, and next 
Prince of Naples, seen on 


he Crown Prince's name 


grandfather, the present 


King Victor Emmanuel III 
of names being thus a symbol of 


I., the noice 
the endurance of the great 
In Italy was united and has risen to her present eminence 
ut ) f formerly F s Marie-José of 
grandfather ci ( lic royal 1Ses The 


dynasty under which 
The Princess ‘ 

Belgium, by her marriage 
baby's elder sister, wh 


the left in 
perpetuates ha f his 


the gr 


thus uniti 

is seen so full of interest 
I I n ‘ ef = = 
yf Italy, who died 19x while the e of Naples perpetuates tograph, bears the name of Princess Maria Pia ' 











THE WAR 
AUDIENCE 


STORY OF HIS 


YOUNG 


THRILLING 
”” HOLDS A 


MOST AT 


" EXETER 


TELLING THE 
OF THE 


Though she ‘ 
reply with her 8-in., ‘“ Exeter’ 
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\ LITTLE-KNOWN UNIT OF CIVIL DEFENCE AT WORK: 

: A LENGTH OF RAIL READ 
One of the least-known Defence units in England is the Railway Perm 
bombed yuads (handicapped by decontamination suits and gas-ma 
necessary transport At a recent test made by the 


in fourteen minutes of working 


time 








Few young men of twenty-one can have such a thrilling tale as Mr 
the “Exeter,” was prevailed upon to tell the story of his 
the brunt of the fight against the ‘“ Admiral Graf Spee’’ to children of 


OLD 


SPELLBOUND 


Crowe, 


experiences 
his 
suffered severely from the 11-in. shells of the pocket-battleship, to which she could only 
fought on until she had only one gun left in action. 


THE ILLUSTRATED 





SCHOOL: A SEAMAN 
AT SHEFFIELD. 

who, while on leave from 
in the ship 


old school in Sheffield. 


(Fox.) 





\ RAILWAY PERMANENT - W 
Y FOR LAYING 

anent - way men In the event ¢ 
sks) repair the track to make 


» London Passenger Transport Board 
(Topical Press and Keystone.) 


the track was 


\ CONTRAST ON THE WESTERN FRONT LEFT BRITISH SOLDIERS TAKEN PRISONERS 
ARRYIN ANTL- TANK RIFLES AND BREN 
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OF THE WAR: 


BEHIND THE GERMAN LINES. 


VARIED ASPECTS 
PICTURES TAKEN AT HOME—AND 
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| See 








‘ 
‘ 
LEARNING HOW TO COMBAT NAZI AIR ATTACKS: SCOTS TRAWLERMEN WHO ARE 
NOW TRAINED IN THE USE OF LEWIS GUNS. 
Scots trawlers are now being supplied with defensive measures to help 
protect them against enemy aircraft, since the cowardly Nazi attacks on 
defenceless vessels show no signs of abating. Lewis guns are being mounted 
now on the trawlers and their crews trained in the use of them. 
Hitherto trawlermen have Leen defenceless. (Topical Press.) 
4 
— Ps > 
AY SQUAD WITH 
»f our railways being 
way for urgent and 
taken up and relaid 
AIR-GUNNERS OF THE ROYAL AIR’ FORCE, EQUIPPED WITIiI 
MACHINE -GUNS AND PARACHUTES, ON THEIR WAY TO THEIR 
MACHINES 
; 
| 
‘ 
, 





BY THE NAZIS DURING A RAID ON AN OUTPOST AND (RIGH ITISH TRO S 
GUNS DURIN AN EXERCISI IN FRANCE 
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: . SCAPA FLOW: THE ABORTIVE ATTACK; 
THE NAZI RAIDERS TELL THEIR STORY. 
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SCENE 





OF THE 





RAID BY GERMAN BOMBERS ON MARCH 16: A CORNER OF 
LOOKING OVER STROMNESS, A SEAPORT IN THE ORKNEY 


OF 


SCAPA FLOW, 
ISLANDS, TOWARDS THE ISLAND 
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et 





HOY. 


THE VIEW OVER THE HARBOUR OF STROMNESS, WHICH ADMITS VESSELS OF ALI 3 





a SIZES, THOUGH IT IS ONLY A SMALL PART OF THE GREAT FLOW, THE MAIN WATERS 
SSS 


OF WHICH LIE BEYOND. 





MNO e ders 
deutschen 


_Uftwefte 
IM 16 3 40 
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A COTTAGE WRECKED BY A NAZI BOMB IN THE SCAPA FLOW RAID. 
NINETEEN HIGH-EXPLOSIVE BOMBS FELL ON THIS VILLAGE, THE BRIDGE 


eee ee eee eae eee eee een eer rere 


Two OF THE PARIICIPANTS IN THE ABORTIVE NAZI AIR RAID ON SCAPA FLOW, WHICH 





BROUGHT DOWN ON SYLT DEVASTATING. R.A.F. REPRISALS LIEWT PHILIPPS" (LEFT) AND 
OF WAITH. (Keystone.) ‘ ” 
—" LIEUT. MAGNUSSEN, TELLING THEIR STORIES, WITH A MAP SHOWING WHERE THE GERMANS 
teeta teteeteteetetteteeteeeteteteteteeteteeeeteetieeeeteeteneeettaateatiatiartaa CLAIM TO HAVE ATTACKED CP 
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Se. | Ee | 
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= \ PICTORIAL MAP, SHOWIN( THE GREAT FXTENT OF SCAPA FLOW, WHICH IS NOT A HARBOUR 








A VIEW OF THE SEAPORT OF TROMNESS, SITUATED 1} RTEEN MILE WEST 
; IN THE ORDINARY SENSE OF THE WORD, BUT A LAND-LOCKED SOUND, TEN MILES ACROSS OF KIRKWALL, ON TH ISLAND OF POMONA KR MA AN THE Ny 
IN SOME DIRECTIONS. COMPARE THE NAZI MAP SEEN ON THE RIGHT, ABOVE »9F THE ORKNEY ISLAND WHICH ENCLOSE APA f A 
A twenty-seven-year i civilian named James Isbister—-the first British civilian to t that the raid was timed t gnor Muss t f g w 
killed in t resent war—lost his life when fleeing Germa a es u aded their Hitler at Brenne he R.A flicted swift and d ve reprisals f " 
bombs and ttage i the llage f Bridge { Waitt after the abortiv whe three ghts ater fa 3h plane ttack g ¢ y wav i 
attack on warships anchored apa Flow, at dusk March 1 About fourteer jamage Na war Ase: the island of Syilt triking evidence 
enemy aircraft reached the objective, and among a jerable umber of t ipremacy he a plied y the fact a ~ 2 W - 1 
jropped ne hit a warship. which. however flered y r damage -5 ver six i f bing. the enemy the ere eighty » { ra . 
being sustained by seven sailor eve people g tw wome were a apa, had a e t dow while anot ade a ed la g and 4 
W ie Rr ge ‘ WVaith where five ttages ja aged ’ wa ge ted the Da sla ‘ sala 
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THE GREAT SYLT RAID: A BOMBER ATTACKS IN THE GLARE OF SEAI 


DRAWN BY OUR SpeEcIAL ARTIST G. H. Davis, UNDER THE DrREC 


‘ 


ATTACKING HORNUM, THE SEAPLANE BASE ON THE SOUTH END OF SYLT, WHERE HANGARS CAN BE SEBEN IN FLAMES: A 


The bombing of Sylt by the R.A.F. was carefully planned and carried out | only made them put out all their ground lights and stop all activity. This their 
with exact precision, the aircraft coming in over their targets at regular } time, however, they were rudely awakened, when the first machine began to the v 
five-minute intervals and, notwithstanding intense anti-aircraft fire, going down drop its bomb-load. Now, in the words of a pilot, came ‘* Brock’s benefit "’ their 
in steady glides and with calm deliberation. The bombs were released quickly | as searchlight after searchlight all over the island lighted up and started to the 

one after the other so that they struck in a line and close together, giving probe the sky for their foes; but the bombers, flying so low and at over destr 
maximum effect. The aircraft had left their stations to schedule, and though 200 miles an’ hour, presented a very elusive target and could be held for only what 
at least forty took part only one failed to return, and was presumed lost a moment or so at a time. Meanwhile, every available gun had opened fire roofs 
At first they flew over a calm, moonlit sea; later came low clouds and inter- j and shells were bursting and tracers of varying colours were streaking up stand 
mittent rain. As they put their noses down over the targets on the island from the ground; while *‘ flaming onions "' (strings of magnesium balls) and star- who 
of Sylt, to reach bombing height, they once more had moonlight to help them shells, shooting out dozens of flaming points of fire, filled the air. Notwith- honfi 
At first all was quiet on the island, the Nazis evidently thinking it was standing this heavy barrage, not one of the aircraft visited by our artist, them 
another security patrol trip, to which they had become accustomed. This Mr. G. H. Davis, had so much as a scratch, and all the young members of the 
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SEARCHLIGHTS, “FLAMING ONIONS” AND BURSTING STAR-SHELLS. 


ER THE DIRECT SUPERVISION OF PARTICIPANTS IN THE Ralp. 


7LAMES: A BRITISH MACHINE DROPPING DOWN TO BOMBING HEIGHT, WHILE OTHER MACHINES RANGE OVER THE ISLAND. 
their crews were back ready for further duty after a few hours’ sleep. From | the attack. Sometimes they could glimpse the next ahead in the 
the very precise and modest accounts furnished by the aircraft captains and a searchlight or in the moonlight, and other aircraft 
their crews, no shadow of doubt could be left in the minds of anyone as to attacking another part of the 
the undoubted success of the operation. Aircraft sheds were bombed and and ‘* flaming 
destroyed with their contents; later pilots coming over observed and confirmed 
what had been accomplished by those ahead. They saw the sheds with the 
roofs fallen in, all that remained being smouldering ruins with a few walls 
standing. One pilot obtained a direct hit on a _ barracks; another pilot, 
who followed, explained in detail how the block was soon “a very nice 
bonfire '’ Some of the rear gunners, tired of inactivity, as no fighters attacked 
them, actually occupied their time by 1g into the searchlights. Owing to 
the space between individual machines, they saw little of each other during 


ray of 
were at times seen 
island, lighted up by the 
onions’ that seemed literally to 
witnesses, calm young pilots, gunners and navigators, were at 
and sketch in detail for the benefit of 
what they had observed as the work of others 
our bombers just attacking the Hornum 
southern end of the 
burnt out 


shell-bursts, tracers 
smother them Dozens 


pains to exe 
our artist what they had done 

Our drawing depicts 

se apl ane station situated 

island One of the hangars is in flames and another 
Below can be seen successive bombs across the island. The barra 
The moonlit sky is spangled with star-shells and 
and the streaks 


AS 
is in flames ‘ flaming 
»f varied coloured tracers. Not a single German machine is ir 





























DAM, 


DUMP 


On 
men 
and 
the 


rons 
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SYLT AIR BASES AND THE DAM DAMAGED BY THE R.A. 


DAMAGED BY R.A.F. BOMBS IN THE RAID ON SYLT: A SECTION OF THE HINDENBURG 
LINKING THE ISLAND WITH THE MAINLAND, WITH A TRAIN CROSSING. 


WHERE A TERRIFIC EXPLOSION PROBABLY MARKED THE BLOWING-UP OF A PETROL 


THe BASE AT HORNUM (SOUTH SYLT), SHOWING HANGARS AND SLIPWAYS 
ANID A SEAPLANE BEING TOWED IN 


the previous page appears a double-page drawing, made under the supervision of 
who took part in the raid on Sylt, showing R.A.F. machines bombing the island 
on the opposite page is a pictorial map--which it is interesting te compare with 


air photographs reproduced above. Sir Kingsley Wood told the House, ‘* Squad 
of the R.A.F. delivered a continuous series of attacks on the base at Hornum, 


from which German seaplanes have been engaged in mine-laying and attacks on our 


shipping The aircraft encountered intense anti-aircraft fire, but this did not prevent 
them reaching and dropping a large number of bombs on their target Such fighter 
aircraft as were encountered sheered off on meeting our fire. With one exception 
all our aircraft taking part in the attack returned safely to their bases. Direct hits 


WHERE IT IS BELIEVED SEAPLANE H 





ANGARS WERE WRECKED BY THE R.A.F.: 
THE BASE AT LIST (NORTH SYLT) PHOTOGRAPHED BY BRITISH RECONNAISSANCE 
MACHINES. 


AN OBLIQUE VIEW OF THE BASI AT LIST THE BIG GANTRY-CRANE, FOR LIFTING 


SEAPLANES OUT OF THE WATER (WHICH APPEARS IN THE UPPER PHOTOGRAPH 


OF LIST), CAN JUST BE MADE 


were obtained on the hangars, which 
seen to be on fire. Many hits were 


OUT ON THE LEFT UPPER MARGIN 


were set on fire Oil-storage tanks were als 


obtained on the jetty, light railway, and other 


parts of the base."’ He added that subsequent flights over the island enabled the 


R.A.F. to confirm the extent of the « 
of the raid, after watching the complet 
part of the island, and the destructi 


hangars They also spoke of damage t 


to the Dam itself The German pr 
the effect of the raid by stating that 


Germans, from R.A.F. bombs that wen 


damage Danish observers gave vivid accounts 
e destruction of a petrol dump in the northern 
yn by h.-e. and incendiary bombs of seaplane 
») an A.-A. tower on the Hindenburg Dam and 
paganda rganisation attempted to minimise 
the Danes had been worse sufferers than the 


t astray Photographs by A.P. and British Officta 


ce 
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SYLT; SHOWING THE NEW WORKS, BOMBED EVEN BEFORE COMPLETION. 


Drawn By C. E. Turner, FROM OFFiciaL Data. 
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DENMARK 


MOYER, 


HINDENBURG DAM 


SEAPLANE ARES ta Se Se 
BASIN 7 Pie MORSUM ODDE 
CAUSEWAY 


WEW SEAPLANE BASE UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


RANTUM 
NEW ROAD 


UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNS 


TURNING POINT FOR VEHICLES 


HANGARS 
SLIPWAYS 
| HORNUM SEAPLANE BASE 


WIRELESS STATION 


NEW HARBOUR 


CRANE 


IN —-2 


ta ay LIGHTHOUSE 
as 


BREAKWATERS 


UNDERGROUND . _. gee - 

ENTRANCE . C* < oo 
s ; = 

oa 


i! 
See oe, 


AN AERIAL VIEW OF SYLT WITH THE NEW SEAPLANE BASE AT HORNUM, BOMBED BY THE R.A.F. IN THEIR GREAT RAID, 
IN THE FOREGROUND ; AND THE INCOMPLETE TIDAL BASIN IN THE CENTRE. 
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za on “A NORMAL MANIFESTATION OF THE AXIS”: 
THE TWO DICTATORS MEET IN AN ARMOURED TRAIN ON THE BRENNER. 


See : 
rte, 

r eee, 

aa, 


vw 


HITLER AND MUSSOLINI REVIEWING THE GUARD OF HONOUR OF ALPINE TROOPS DRAWN 
UP BEFORE BRENNERO STATION, SUBSEQUENTLY THEY TALKED IN THE DRAWING-ROOM 
OF MUSSOLINI’S BULLET-PROOF TRAIN. (Associated Press.) 
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THE PLATFORM MEETING OF THE TWO DICTATORS : COUNT CIANO, THE ITALIAN FOREIGN 
MINISTER AND MUSSOLINI’S SON-IN-LAW, CAN BE SEEN ON THE RIGHT. A SNOWSTORM 
WAS RAGING OUTSIDE THE STATION. (Wide World.) 


au 


THE PARTING OF THE TWO DICTATORS AFTER THEIR MEETING : MUSSOLINI SAYING 
GOOD-BYE TO HITLER, WHO IS STANDING AT THE WINDOW OF HIS ARMOURED 
TRAIN. (Wide World.) 


raewnasinng 
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tn tt 


AFTER HERR HITLER HAD INSPECTED THE GUARD OF HONOUR HE AND SIGNOR MUSSOLINI ENTERED THE LATTER'S ARMOURED TRAIN, WHERE THEY TOOK 
AND SEATED THEMSELVES AT A SMALL TABLE THESE TWO PHOTOGRAPHS WERE TAKEN JUST BEFORE THE BEGINNING OF THE CONFERENCE, FOR 
WERE DRAWN. (Wide World.) 


OFF THEIR OVERCOATS 
WHICH THE BLINDS 


~ i ct tt ttt ttt at teste 


The first meeting since Munich of the two dictators took place on March 19 at the import of the meeting. The Italian Press was at pains to stress the fact that nothing 
Brenner railway station, in the armoured’ railway train of Signor Mussolini, and lasted spectacular was afoot. Signor Gayda said of the meeting 


It belongs to the normal 
two and a half hours. Signor Mussolini arrived first After they had grested each manifestations of the Axis, to the normal 


manifestatior of the treaty of alliance 


t 


other, and Hitler had inspected the Guard of Honour, they entered the private which, from May 22, 1939, unites the interests and the position of Italy and of 
jrawing-room of Signor Mussolini's train They were seen to remove their overcoats, Germany."" The German Press, on the other hand, tried desperately to exploit the 


and then the curtains were closely drawn. Speculation was rife as to the exact propaganda value of the meeting, both for the people and the neutrals 
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FRANCE’S FINANCIAL STRONG MAN TAKES OVER THE HELM. 
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M. PAUL REYNAUD-——-SUCCESSOR TO M. DALADIER : 


FORMERLY FRANCE’S MINISTER OF FINANCE, WHEN HE BRILLIANTLY RESTORED THE COUNTRY’S FINANCIAL 
AND ECONOMIC SITUATION, HE ACCEPTED THE PRESIDENT'S INVITATION TO FORM A NEW GOVERNMENT ON MARCH 20. 
is 


(Keystone.) 
ee ee 
3 
: 


Lecccee me 
i 


-_ 


? THE NEW GOVERNMENT OF FRANCE, HEADED BY M. PAUL REYNAUD, ON THE STEPS OF THE ELYSEE PALACE AFTER HAVING BEEN PRESENTED 
‘ TO THE PRESIDENT, M. LEBRUN. THE OUTGOING PRIME MINISTER, M. DALADIER, CAN BE SEEN ON M. REYNAUD’S RIGHT 


4 


(Sport and General 
After an all-night secret sitting of the French Chamber on March 19, the French followers in the ’ sen nd his energy an 
cabinet resigned on the morning of March 2 Three hundred members abstained truths has already a familiar figure 
from voting when a motion of confidence in the Government was ad pted 


39 votes to |! M. Daladier, the 
Lebrun's invitation to form a 


by it has not left hin enemies. an 1is insistence 

outgoing Prime Minister, declined President round sacrifices n universally popular The Ministers 
was therefore the front row are (fr right) M. Laurent-Eynac (Air 
outgoing Minister of Finance t is M 

ge that M. Reynaud has no parti 


new Government, and the _ task 
ffered to M. Paul Reynaud, the 


Radi 
necessarily a disadvanta 


Pommaret (Labour ; p. Socialist), M. Campinchi (Marine; Radi 
ular affiliations or M. Daladier (War), M. Reynaud, and M. Chautemps (Vice-! 


Premier , Radical 
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DEMONSTRATING NAZI IMPOTENCE AT SEA: “QUEEN ELIZABETH” IN AMERICA. 
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AMERICA’S FIRST SIGHT OF THE ‘“‘ QUEEN ELIZABETH’: THE RISING SUN ILLUMINATES 

THE SCENE AS THE 83,673-TON LINER APPROACHES THE END OF HER HAZARDOUS 
MAIDEN VOYAGE; WHEN AEROPLANES WENT OUT TO MEET HER. (Planet.) 
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Naa Seen 
TO EE 
é Z PASSING THE STATUE OF LIBERTY: THE *“ QUEEN ELIZABETH "” SUCCESSFULLY NEARS 7 
THE END OF HER TRANSATLANTIC VOYAGE, TO JOIN THE ~“ OUEEN MARY ” AND 
a THE “‘ MAURETANIA,”’ (Planet.) 2 
eee 
ie \ DRAMATIC TRIBUTE TO THE ALLIES’ MASTERY OF THE SEAS: THE *“ QUEEN 
i ELIZABETH "' STEAMING UP THE HUDSON RIVER TO THE SOUND OF SCREAMING 
i SIRENS, HOOTERS AND THE ROAR OF AEROPLANE ENGINES. (A.P.) a 
ruUGs PUSHING AND PULLING THE GIANT LINER AS THEY TURN THE ““QUFEN ¥ fF THE THREE LARGEST LINERS TOGETHER THE QUEEN ELIZABETH” ALONGSIDE HER ; 
PLiZABETH ’ INTO HER BERTH; RECALLING THE OCCASION WHEN THE CAPTAIN SISTER - SHIP, THE QUEEN MARY,’ WHICH IN HER TURN HAS NOW SAILED UNDER 
Or THI QUEEN MARY” PERFORMED THIS FEAT UNAIDED Fox.) , SEALED ORDERS THE NORMANDIE"’ IS ON THE EXTREME LEFT Pi 
The world's largest ship, the paragon of the most luxurious passenger service in the Americans were impressed not only by the mastery of the high seas that ade such 
world ncluded the strangest maiden voyage ever seen when she entered the Hudson a journey possible, but als by the way in which the secret was “pt The official 
River h 7 The voyage began in secret; the great ship was painted a sober explanation of the trip stated ‘ Only twice a year, when the tides are unusually hig 
gre and went protected by one of the new “ de-zaussing '’ girdles, in case of meeting is there ample depth f water in the river the Clyde aVigate a ir f er 
agnet mines aptain J. C Townley, wh took her across (we gave his portrait great size safely t the pen sea such a tide urred in the latter art f last 
t ¢ f March lI when we als reproduced a photograph { the Queen month, and as anticipated, the Juee El eth wa take t la at tt 
t abet going low the le), prev y anded the uee Mary As he It was decided that she should pr eea t America whi ne arriving after 
ed t yue to lea vithout tria and find irself New Yor " eventf voyage N attempt at a isually hig spee wa ade 
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WHEN A TRACTOR WORKS ON A FLOATING AERODROME : | Seen SnEREnSSnennnnnnEnEnEEnE=S 
THE “ARK ROYAL” HOME FOR A “SPRING CLEAN.” 
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THE SHIP WHICH 
BROUGHT ABOUT THE 
WORST “‘ SHOW-DOWN ” 

DR. GOEBBELS’S PROPA- 
GANDA HAS SUFFERED 

SAFELY BACK IN 
HER HOME PORT: 
TWO VIEWS OF THE 
““ARK ROYAL” AT 

PORTSMOUTH ; SHOWING 
THE IMMENSE OVER- 

HANG AT THE BOw (LEFT) 

AND THE MAST 

WITH ITS OBSERVATION 

PLATFORMS (RIGHT). 
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HE ‘Ark Royal,” for 

awhile the most famous 
warship in the world—as the 
result of Dr. Goebbels’s 
calamitous propaganda cam- 
paign to prove that she 
had been sunk—until that 
position was taken by the 
‘** Admiral Graf Spee"’ for 
somewhat different reasons, 
has now returned to Ports- 
mouth, her home port, for 
a “spring clean.”’ Doubt- 
less the Nazis will lose no 
time in stating that this is 
due to damage inflicted by 
them. However, as all the 
world knows she crossed 
the South Atlantic from 
Cape Town to Rio de Jan- 
eiro when the ‘ Admiral 
Graf Spee” was being 
rounded up, there can be 
little doubt about her effi- 
ciency as a fighting unit. 
These photographs give a 
most impressive idea of her 
size and spaciousness (she 
displaces 22,000 tons), and 
incidentally afford convin- 
cing proof that she bears no 
scars from Nazi bombs or 
any other source. Strangest 
of all is the huge expanse ; 
of the flight deck, which, : 
with the ‘ puddles"’ and 
tyre marks upon it, might be 
an asphalt landing-ground 73 
miles inland, were it not for 
the funnel ** block "’ and the 
cranes and wireless masts. 
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WITH TWIN DUAL-PURPOSE 4°5-IN. GUNS IN BIG SPONSONS CLEAR OF THE FLIGHT DECK A BOW VII 
OF THE “ARK ROYAL”; AND (LEFT) A CLOSE-UP OF THE GUNS AT FULL ELEVATION 
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4 \ TRACTOR AT WORK UPON A FLOATING AERODROME TESTING THE ARRESTER WIRES DESICGNEI!I 
. TO PULL UP AEROPLANES LANDING IN THE ARK ROYAL” AT PORTSMOUTH 
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THE WORLD OF ART IN WARTIME. 
“LES CEUVRES DU GRECO EN ESPAGNE.” 


ELIE SS _. 
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Reviewed by FRANK DAVIS. 














Library at Spalato, in which the miniaturist Giulio capacity of the painter to transform in visual 
Clovio speaks of visiting the painter. ‘I went sensations the most subtle nuances of a state of 
yesterday to see Greco and to walk with him in the mind.”’ Needless to say that the vigorous French 
town. It was beautiful weather with delicious spring reads better than this rather halting English. 
--------__ - ------ --_-_- sunshine : all the world was joyful. The town seemed So much for the introduction, with its fervent 
to be en féte. I was stupefied to enter Greco’s studio championship of lyricism in art, its unkind remarks 
HERE is a legend that the wonderful “ Nativity ”’ and find the curtains drawn so closely 
by El Greco, which King Carol of Rumania that one could scarcely distinguish the 
lent to the Seventeenth-Century Exhibition at Bur- objects in the room. Greco was seated 


lington House, was originally acquired many years on a chair without working or sleeping. 
He would not come out 
with me, for the daylight 
interfered with his inner 


“ we , ; ie light.” It is a strange but 
P ah ‘ not incomprehensible 


Pat refusal: the man wanted to 


@ think and to dream. I 
x 


fail to follow M. Zervos’s 
. argument that this proves 
Ji 


he was influenced by the 
neo-Platonists that, ‘‘like 
them, he saw in mysticism 
the art of closing the eyes 
the better to see the interior 
of the soul.’’ Many great 
men, before and __ since, 
have communed_ with 
themselves without having 
read the works of a single 
philosopher. 

But if the author seems 
to me to be overstressing 
a particular theory in this 
respect, he uses wise and 
moving words to describe 
the peculiar quality of 
El Greco’s genius. Here 
are a few vivid phrases, 
picked at random_= and 
translated roughly: “‘ His 
high quality comes from 
his ability to see the world 
in its entirety, in its com- 
plete development, mystic, 
intelligible, sensuous, and 





ANOTHER OF THE SUPPOSED PAINTINGS BY EL GRECO DISCOVERED 





to establish between these IN THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR—'‘ ST. FRANCIS BEFORE THE CRUCIFIX.” 
three expressions a_ con- THIS PICTURE WAS BROUGHT TO LIGHT AT CUERVA. 
ciliation as intimate as is (Reproductions from ‘Les CEuvres du Greco en Espagne”; by Courtesy of the 
possible to imagine.”’ ‘ Let Publishers, Editions ‘‘ Cahiers d'Art”, 14, Rue du Dragon, Paris.) 
him paint a Virgin—it is 
all pensive beauty : an angel—it is all the about the learned dunderheads who say a man is 
: world’s youth.”” ‘‘ Great painter that he mad if he does not happen to see nature with the eye 
f | gg is, he is aware that his genius, superior to of a camera, its passionate insistence that a great 
every mode of expression, is a force of painter must also be a great poet, interpreting the 
ONE OF THE REPUTED EL GRECOS DISCOVERED IN THE SPANISH fabulous and phantasmagoric action . . . world—and the after-world—by the light of his 
CIVIL WAR—" ST. ANDREW AND ST. FRANCIS.”” THIS PICTURE WAS hence comes the living aspect of his own soul. 
FOUND, UNFRAMED, IN THE VAULTS OF A CONVENT. portraits as well as the incontestable The plates—224 of them—are invaluable records 


of the finest things in Spain. Each one occupies 
a whole page, and of the more important pictures 
there are many detailed photographs: there are, 
for example, no less than forty details of the 
great “ Burial of Count Orgaz.’’ Each picture 
is the subject of a lengthy note, in which its 
relation to others is discussed; its meaning and 
content are analysed with rare sensitiveness. I 
can imagine the impatient reproaching M. Zervos 
with unnecessary loquacity: words pour from 
his pen, and the English are said to admire 
taciturnity beyond all things. Nevertheless, they 
are good words, the product of enthusiasm in 
league with sound learning. 

Someone has said that the ideal of the Italians 
was beauty, of the Spaniards holiness. The two are 
not necessarily opposites, but the saying is suffi- 
ciently true to explain both El Greco’s contempt 
for Michael Angelo, and his own disputes in Toledo 
with his patrons—for example, the trouble he 
had over his picture ‘‘ The Disrobing of Christ.’’ 
It was objected that the heads of the two thieves 
were higher than the head of Christ, and 
that the three Marys were standing close by, 
whereas in the Gospel narrative they looked on 
from far off. 


ago merely as an enormous decoration which hap- 
pened to fill a large area of wall-space in the 
Palace at Sinaia. Whether this is true or no, it 
ts true that the average art-lover of fifty or so 
years ago admired Velasquez, but found the strange 
genius of Domenico Theotocopouli of Crete, called 
Kl Greco—-the Greek—forbidding and disturbing. 
He was accused of wilful distortion, of unhealthy 
and unnatural colour, “ of wild flourishes, without 
modelling or outline’: some of his contemporaries 
were gravely concerned about his theological 
orthodoxy —it was left to our own time to commit 
the crowning absurdity of suggesting that this most 
sincere and devout of painters painted thus because 
he suffered from astigmatism. El Greco has long 
since received due recognition from the modern 
world The author of this beautiful book (‘ Les 
(EKuvres du Greco en Espagne’; Editions 
“Cahiers d’Art,”’ Paris) performs yet a further 
service: he endeavours to analyse the painter's 
mind, and in a series of splendid photographs of 
pictures in Spain itself, taken during the Civil War, 
he presents the essentials of his style at its best. 
lo my mind, it is these photographs which make 
the book ; to attempt to show, as M. Zervos does, 
that El Greco was a neo-Platonist, for example, 
seems beside the point. All we have is the evidence 
of the library left behind him at his death, and this 
included the Bible, John Chrysostom, Homer, Euri- 
pides, Demosthenes, Lucian and Aésop. Is it really 
necessary to explain his mysticism otherwise than 
as the natural result of his temperament ? Is 


Such pettifogging criticism must have ex- 
asperated the painter beyond endurance, even 
though the commission appointed to settle the 
dispute decided finally that “‘the painting is 
insetimable, so great is its value.’’ One can still 
hear similar objections to-day, and not the least 
of the virtues of the book under review is its 


it not enough that he was a well-read man who 





happened to be deeply religious to the point 


. ey . » . ‘re insistence upon an intelligent understz ry of 
of ecstasy, and, unlike others no less sincere, THE HEAD OF ST. ANDREW FROM THE PRECEDING PICTURE. I & inderstanding 


could translate his visions into terms of paint? M. ZERVOS, WHO HAS BEEN UNABLE TO EXAMINE THE PICTURE the artist’s aims and his right to pursue his own 


There is a famous letter preserved in the MORE THAN SUPERFICIALLY, DOUBTS ITS AUTHENTICITY visions—to mould the world to his desire 
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GEMS FROM DUTCH PRIVATE COLLECTIONS 
IN A BOYMANS MUSEUM EXHIBITION. 


Son ae 





“VENICE” A LUMINOUS OIL- PAINTING IN THE A SUPERBLY DETAILED ALTAR-PIECE BY ROGER VAN DER “THE FORTUNE-TELLER,” BY 
’ 

EIGHTFENTH-CENTURY ROMANTIC STYLE, BY FRAN- WEYDEN (1399-1464), WHO NEVER SIGNED HIS PICTURES: (1702-62), A VENETIAN GENRE 

CESCO GUARDI (1712-93). WITH A VIEW OF ROME, INCLUDING OLD ST. PETER’S WHOM BARTOLOZZI, CATTINI 


PIETRO LONGHI 
PAINTER, AFTER 
AND OTHERS ENGRAVED. 


SERVING-MAID AT THE WINDOW,” BY GERARD DOU 
(1613-75), REMBRANDT’S PUPIL AND FELLOW-CITIZEN 
‘““HEAD OF CHRIST,’ BY DIRCK BOUTS (1410-75): AN AND A PRECURSOR OF REALISM IN ART. 
EXAMPLE OF THE BEST PERIOD OF 
‘“ ENTHRONED MADONNA H TWO ANGELS,” A SUPPOSED PUPIL OF ROGER VAN 
BY QUENTEN MASSYS (1466-1531), REVEALING DER WEYDEN. 
CONTEMPORARY ITALIAN INFLUENCE. 


“WINTER SCENE, WITH SKATERS,” BY AERT VAN DER NEER (1603-77), WHO EXCELLED THE ONLY REMBRANDT IN THE BOYMANS MUSEUM SPECIAL EXHIBITION 


IN MOONLIGHT VIEWS AND WINTER PIECES SIGNED “* AVDN ABRAHAM AND THE ANGELS ” SIGNED, AND DATED 1646 


All the Old Masters reproduced on this page were included in an exhibition of double-pages of our issues of August 6 and September 10, 1938 the most 
paintings, sculpture and drawings from private collections in the Netherlands recent display one of the largest loans was from the collection of D. G. van 
opened in special galleries of the Boymans Museum at Rotterdam earlier this year Beuhingen, of Rotterdam, including three Dirers, a Tiepolo and two Daumiers The 
In 1938, it will be remembered, the Museum was the scene of a “ Jubilee” | Boymans Museum was originally built in 1662, as Government offices. There is 
Exhibition entitled ‘‘ Masterpieces of Four Centuries, 1400-1800,"" in honour of } of course, a permanent exhibition at the Boymans Museum, which contains the 
Queen Wilhelmina’s fortieth anniversary as ruler of the Netherlands, many of | finest collection of early Van Goghs in Europe—now housed in the handsome 
the famous pictures included in this memorable exhibition being reproduced on new modern building erected some three years ago 
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THE HARVEST OF A QUIET MIND. 











“OF NO IMPORTANCE”: 


WE shall be getting, as time goes on, many war-diaries 
of all kinds; and, whatever their kind, most of 
us will find them readable (quite apart from their special 
merits) because of the chances they will give us to com- 
Pare Our Own experiences and reflections with those of 
other observers. Mr. Rom Landau’s new book is only 
in its latter pages strictly a war-diary ; but it starts in 
February 1939 and it must be all read in the light of—or, 
rather, under the shadow of—the calamity of September. 
It was a year of suspense—and political developments are 
present in the reader’s mind, even when they are not men- 
tioned. All the more when they are not mentioned, per- 
haps: most of the book is a country diary and there is 





THE DELIGHTFUL HOME OF A POLISH AUTHOR WHO, LIKE JOSEPH CONRAD, HAS more elegant and 
ENGLISH: MR. ROM 
LANDAU’S WEST SUSSEX MANOR-HOUSE, NEAR CHICHESTER. 
A few years ago Mr. Landau took a little manor - house at Stoughton, in West Sussex, lying 
on the edge of the Downs, and within sight of Spithead and the Isle of Wight. 


DISCOVERED A WONDERFUL APTITUDE FOR WRITING 


drama in the contrast between the quiet scenes described 
and those which were unfolding beyond the Downs and 
beyond the sea. 

Mr. Landau, hitherto, has perhaps been best known as 
a seeker after spiritual truth, and there are in this book 
a good many communings with himself and others. He 
quotes Rudolf Steiner and Ousfensky with great respect, 
and is distinctly undenominational. ‘‘ Because,” he says, 
“T personally so strongly believe in the power of the love 
and the compassion of Jesus Christ, because to me His 
ideas and influence are more helpful than any others and 
because I regard Him as the very apex of religious evolution ; 
for these very reasons I would not presume to try to con- 
vert a Buddhist, Hindu, or Jew who has established his 
own equally happy relationship with the Deity.” ‘It 
sometimes seems,’’ he remarks elsewhere, ‘“‘ as though the 
churches to-day were doing more to weaken religion than 
to awaken it. To-day more than ever a real reformation 
both of the spirit and the methods of the churches is re- 
quired if institutional religion is to survive.”” He goes on 
to say: “* The only other thing that may save it, if only 
temporarily, is a protracted war. War creates a spiritual 
and cultural vacuum which the church, with its emotional 
appeal, can fill more easily than any other institution.” 
This does not seem to me very clearly thought out : if the 
suggestion is that we might console ourselves about a series 
of protracted wars because of a consequent series of 
“temporary " religious revivals, it doesn’t seem very help- 
ful. Nor is the fact indisputable : it isn’t so long since we 
had a protracted war and it didn’t seem very salutary. 
A diary, of course, is a diary and admits random thoughts ; 
not all should be regarded as publishable without further 
consideration. 

In the course of his year Mr. Landau received daily 
requests for advice and help from all sorts of people in all 
sorts of difficulties. He also, on occasion, lectures on 
religious themes, and goes through an ordeal of nervous- 
ness before each lecture. The ordeal sometimes extends 
beyond in the nerves. In a vast, bleak Bishop's palace 
he was given cold mutton, rice pudding and cheese neat 
for dinner, and late and sugarless tea for breakfast, and 
was obliged to inspect antiquities when he wanted to lie 
down. His description of this experience is painfully vivid. 
I hope the Bishop’s lady won't see it. But perhaps the 
author took a justifiable licence to spare sensitive feelings, 
and it wasn't a Bishop's palace at all but (say) Admiralty 
House, at Whatnot Haven, or Featherthorne Towers, in 
Easthamptonshire. 

But at least half the book consists of descriptions of 
his garden and its surroundings and his life as a gardener. 
A few years ago, a Pole by origin with a cosmopolitan 
urban background, he took a little manor house at Stoughton, 
in West Sussex, within sight of Spithead and the Isle of 

*“ Ot No Importance * By Rom Landau. With 4 Illustrations. 
(Nicholson and Watson; 10s. 6d.) 


Fo Sea 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


Wight. For all his daily digressions—largely provoked by 
those letters from bewildered souls weary of official religion, 
or solitude, or their husbands—the book is principally about 
house and garden. Crusoe himself, landing in a still stranger 
countryside and from even more ignorant beginnings, did 
not apply himself with more industry and interest to the 
task of making himself the sort of home he wanted—and 
Mr. Landau had the additional advantage of finding an old 
house which to him was full of ‘“ vibrations”’ from the 
Catholic and the remoter Pagan past. 

We have grown accustomed to these books which 
describe the ecstasies of townsmen who acquire a cot and 
a plot and find themselves growing a whole real carrot 
or daffodil. Few of them can 
have started with less of rural 
experience than Mr. Landau. 
He says that in his childish life 
“the only flowers at home were 
the expensive ones bought once 
a week by my mother at a big 
florists,” and that, as for a tree 
covered with ripe 
apples, “I don’t 
think I ever saw 
one until I was 
grown up.” This 
almost incredible fact 
gave him a fresh 
eye, of course, and 
he frequently con- 
veys with acuteness 
the pleasure of dis- 
covery amongst 
common country 
things. One dis- 
covery, at least, is 
to me a novelty. 
He says that he 
found “ that scabious 
not only look but 
even smell like a 


more subtle edition 
of hyacinths”: I 
should have said 
myself that the two 
flowers were no more 
like each other than 
a rose and an arum lily. And sometimes, 
of course, the novelty of his experiences 
with animals and flowers leads to a not 
very memorable record of the trivial. I 
was not, for instance, impressed by his 
long account of how he made one of his 
dogs drink milk to drown a bee which he 
thought the dog had swallowed, and then 





By ROM LANDAU.* 


but three weeks, lest those dogs should not recognise 
him on his return. But the mere mention, day by day, 
and season by season, of the changes in garden and 
field, the games with dogs, the encounters with country 
neighbours, is always agreeable, however slightly done, and 
however familiar the observations. And it is difficult to 
believe that Mr. Landau did not learn English until he was 
twenty-seven. He disclaims all pretensions to style in 
this tongue not his own. But he need not worry on that 
account: he writes with ease, clarity and euphony, and 
there is nothing to betray the foreigner about either his 
constructions or his vocabulary. 

As we approach the end we find the author, for all his 
propensity to ultimates, forced to relate himself to im- 
mediate issues and decisions. There is little doubt from 
the start as to where he finds himseif : as a practical human 
being he has no use at all for the Germans in their modern 
state of mind, and is continually irritated at meeting English 
people (before the war) who cherished illusions about kin- 
ship and the possibility of friendship. These were mostly 
sentimental women—and sailors. The British sailor, he 





found the bee dead under the table. Nor A VIEW OF THE GARDEN OF THE AUTHOR’S SUSSEX HOME, LOOKING 


by his anxiety, when he had been away 





THE AUTHOR, WITH ONE OF THE DOGS WHOSE PERSONALITIES 


IN HIS BOOK, ON THE THRESHOLD OF HIS MANOR-HOUSE 


A Pole by origin, Mr. Landau, like his famous countryman, the late Joseph Conrad, 
did not learn English until early manhood. Although not yet naturalised, he has been 


granted a commission in the British Army 


Illustrations Reproduced by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. Nicholson and Watson, Lid 


TOWARDS THE DOWNS. 


says, is typical of his own nation and is 
unaware of the fact that ‘“‘ in Germany, 
a predominantly Continental country 
whose navy has been created only 
within the last fifty years, and almost 
unnecessarily at that, the sailor has 
never been more than exceptional and, 
as such, an élite type.”” At the end of 
July he is remarking that the war 
will be ‘‘ waged between the forces 
responsible fot our Christian civilisation 
on the one hand and those forces which 
are inimical to it on the other. 
However imperfect many of the up- 
holders of Christian civilisation may be, 
the conflict itself is resolving into one 
between good and evil.”” There comes 
a time when there is a temptation to 
flee from the troubled world, and he 
quotes Tyrrell: ‘‘ How gladly would | 
be out of it all; but that strange Man 
upon His Cross drives me back and 
back again.”” A week before the out 
break (his wireless being out of order) 
he asked a girl with a pony: “ Well, 
what’s the latest news about Hitler 
what is he going to do?” ; and received 
the answer, ‘‘Oh, that man. Who is 
going to bother about him?” as she 
went on grooming her steed. He didn’t 
know ‘whether to delight or despair 
over the reply.” 

Not many weeks had passed before 
he was removed (at any rate, tempor 
arily) from the temptation towards a 
life of introspection and wondering. 
Quite fittingly, the book ends in his 
application, and acceptance, for a 
FIGURE commission in his Majesty’s Army. I 
HOME. hope he will keep his Service diary 
He has an honest mind and gropes 
for himself, even if his selective gift ts 
not perfect; and in the Army a temper 
ament and eyes like his may well make 
observations which others would miss. 
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RECORDING FOR POSTERITY THE FIGHT AGAINST EVIL: BRITISH WAR ARTISTS. 
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a MR. PAUL NASH, A.R.A. Tn 
One of the two official war artists appointed by the 
Air Ministry. One of the most outstanding living English 
painters. Born May 11,1889. Educated at St. Paul’s 
and the Slade Schools. An official artist on the 

“. Western Front, 1917. ' 
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SIR MUIRHEAD BONE, LL.D. ™ i MR . FRANCIS DODD, R.A. it 


General work on commission in the sphere of armament and 
munition manufacture. Born Holyhead, November 29, 1874. 
Educated at the Glasgow School of Art, and in Paris and Italy. 
Trustee of the Tate Gallery, 1929-35. A.R.A., 1927; R.A., 1935. 
=. Member of the Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours. 4 


The only official salaried war artist so far appointed by the Ad- 
miralty, being given the rank of Temporary Hon. Major, Royal 
Marines. Famous etcher, draughtsman and painter. Trustee of 
the Imperial War Museum. Aged sixty-four. Official artist on 

the Western Front and with the Fleet, 1916-18. Pa 
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ee MR. ERIC W. XG 
FREEDMAN. RAVILIOUS. 
Another of the four Appointed to work on 
official war artists who commission for the A:i- 
rank as official corre- miralty as Temporary 
spondents. Aged thirty- Hon Captain, Royal 
eight. Widely known for Marines. A _ well-known 
his ee es De- ainter and engraver. 
signed the rge V. orn London, 1903. 
-. Jubilee postage stamp. ~ ~~ Instructor at R.C.A. 
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~ MR. ANTHONY GROSS. ~= - MR. HENRY LAMB, MC. ~ MR. EDWARD 




















































Appointed to work on com- Commissioned to paint por- BAWDEN. One of the two official war 
mission for the War Office. traits. Is well known for The fourth artist chosen artists appointed by the Air 
Painter and etcher. Born his portraits of prominent for the War Office by the Ministry. Educated, Marl- 
London, 1905. Studied- at poeets. Born 1885. Artists’ Advisory Coun- borough. Served during the 
Slade School and in Paris. rained as a doctor. Served cil, under the chairman- European War from August 
Exhibited at Leicester Gal- European War, R.A.M.C., ship of Sir Kenneth 1914 to end of war (men- 
leries, February 1940, and in France, Macedonia and Clark. His work as a tioned in despatches twice). 
previously at Royal Academy Palestine. Pictures in Im- decorator is. widely Pictures in many public 
and Salon. Works bought by perial War Museum and known. Is also a land- galleries in Britain. Born i 
_ French State. gaia. Tate Gallery. ' scape painter. 2s ~ 1883. - 
eee ote 5 sessesed "i bee ahihcaniibaieidigiailetaneatdackenipenad 
SS eee ES = ss 
MR. ERIC KENNINGTON. - MR. JOHN NASH, A.R.A. 


Commissioned to paint por- Work on commission for the 
traits. A famous portraitist Admiralty, with rank of Tem- 
and sculptor, who carved porary Hon. Captain, Royal 
Lawrence’s memorial at St. Mar- Marines. Born April 11, 1893. 
tin’s Church, Wareham. Art Commissioned to paint war pic- 
editor to ‘“ The Seven Pillars tures for Imperial War Museum, 
of Wisdom.” Official War + 1916-18. Member of the 
Artist, Western Front, 1916-19. >. London Group. 
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MR. HENRY RUSHBURY, R.A. 





MR. EDWARD ARDIZZONE. 





i The well-known portrait-painter, and the first painter appointed One of the four official war artists appointed by the Commissioned for special work in the sphere of armament and 

H to serve with the B.E.F. as official war artist in the present war ; | War Office. Has two pictures in the Tate Gallery munition manufacture. Fellow, Royal Society of Painters in Water 
Is sixty-three. Member of the Royal Society of Portrait Painters i i His work became well known through his poster Colours, and of Royal Society of Painters, Etchers, and Engraver 
and Royal Institute of Oil Painters. A.R.A., 1933; elected R.A., i | designing for big business corporations. New paintings es Born October 28, 1889 Executed drawings and paintings 
1939. Won Trevellyan Goodall Scholarship at the Slade School. ~~ ™ by him are on view at the Nicholson Gallery 5 %, illustrating London in wartime for the Imperial War Museur 


Photographs by Elliott and Fry, Helen Muspratt, L.N.A., Umsversal, Howard Coster, Gainham Siudios, Planet, and Russell 
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CHARACTERISTIC WORKS BY BRITISH ARTISTS OFFICIALLY APF 
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“SANDBAGS: BETHNAL GREEN, 1940 "BY ANTHONY GROSS, AN ETCHER AND PAINTER IN “LADS AT THE CLUB”’’—A_ SATIRICAL SKETCH BY EDWARD ARDIZZONE, 
WATER-COLOUR OF THE YOUNGER GENERATION (OF ARTISTS. RECENTLY EXHIBITED AT THE ONE OF THE FOUR OFFICIAL WAR ARTISTS APPOINTED BY THE WAR OFFICE. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES. EXHIBITED AT THE NICHOLSON GALLERY. 
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CHARACTERISTICALLY FORCE FUL PORTRAIT BY ERIC “CAPTAIN ELLIOTT’’—BY KEITH HENDERSON, > ‘* ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET LORD CHATFIELD, 
‘ KENNINGTON, ONE OF THE EMINENT MODERN ARTISTS R.W.S., ONE OF THE TWO OFFICIAL WAR ARTIST A MASTERLY PORTRAIT BY MR. R. G. EVES, R.A., THE 
‘\COMMISSIONED TO PAINT OUTSTANDING PERSONALITI APPOINTED BY THE AIR MINISTRY. HAS PI PAINTER APPOINTED TO SER WITH THE B. 
ART EDITOR OF “‘ THE SEVEN PILLARS OF WISDO* TURES IN MANY ENG SH PUBLIC GALLERIES AN ARTIST. 








’ 


“MILL IN CHESS MAGNA, SOMERSET’’—AN OIL- PAINTING BY BARNETT FREEDMA F THE RAILWAY CARRIAGE "-——-BY ERIC RAVILIOUS, WHO, LIKE JOHN NASH, , 
ANOTHER OF THE FOUR OFFICIAL WAR OFFICE ARTISTS. HE IS WELL KNOWN FOR HIS ; » HAS BEEN GRANTED THE TEMPORARY HONORARY RANK OF CAPTAIN, ROYAI 
POSTER WORK i 7 MARINES. FROM THF PICTURE AT THE CITY LITERARY INSTITUTE 
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These diverse yet individually characteristic studies are reproduced from official correspondents, include Sir Muirhead Bone examples of whose out 
selected original works by a number of British artists who have been com- standing work frequently appear in our pages He is the only artist so far 
missioned to record various phases of the national war effort on the | officially appointed to the Admiralty, and has been granted the temporary 
recommendation, or with the concurrence, of the Artists’ Advisory Committee, honorary rank of major, Royal Marines Mr. Keith Henderson, R.W.S., and 
presided over by Sir Kenneth Clark, or who have accepted offers of employ- | Mr. Paul Nash will work under the Air Ministry, and Messrs. E. Ardizzone, depict 


ment as official war artists The full-time salaried artists, who will rank as Edward Bawden, R. G. Eves, R.A., and Barnett Freedman are the four war mediu 
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HICH of 

the various 
arts provides the most interesting matter for 
biography or reminiscence ? I propound this question 
because my list this week happens to exemplify three of 
them from that point of view: namely, painting, acting, 
and music. The other two major arts—literature and 
sculpture—are not represented. The answer to the question 
depends largely, of course, on the reader’s tastes and 
preferences. Personally, I should put literature first, and 
then painting. The portrait-painter, especially, is likely 
to have a wide range of interests from meeting, as his 
sitters, men and women of many different types of character 
and calling, with opportunities for conversation; while 
the landscape artist can also gain a broad experience by 
roaming from place to place. On the other hand, musicians, 
actors and actresses, even though they often travel far 
afield, are, as a rule, mainly engrossed in their own pro- 
fession. There are shining exceptions, however, such as 
M. Paderewski. 


Few men can have had a 
larger circle of friends, among 
the eminent in all walks of 
life, with a corresponding range 
of interest and the capacity 
to portray them with his pen 
as engagingly as with brush or 
pencil, than the author of 
“Since Firty.”” Men = and 
Memories, 1922-1938. Recol- 
lections of William Rothenstein. 
With 36 Collotype Plates 
(Faber; 21s.). This book is 
a sequel to the author’s two 
previous volumes, each entitled 
‘;Men and Memories,” the 
first covering the years 
1872-1900, and the second, 
1900-1922. Their quality is 
such jthat everyone will hope 
for at least a fourth  in- 
stalment. The present volume 
covers the period during which 
Sir William Rothenstein was 
Principal of the Royal College 
of Art, and contains his 
mature views On contemporary 
painting and literature. Per- 
haps its outstanding feature 
is the number of letters, some 
of them very candid and 
intimate, from Lawrence of Arabia and 
Sir William’s own comments on_ his 
character. In one letter, Lawrence 
criticises the funeral of Thomas Hardy ; 
in’ another disparages his own literary 
style. Among the many distinguished 
writers who figure in the book are Sir 
Max Beerbohm, to whom it is dedi- 
cated, Swinburne and Watts Dunton, 
Rudyard Kipling, W. B. Yeats, A. E. 


Housman, Arnold Bennett, Bernard 
Shaw, John Drinkwater, and Robert 
Bridges. These are only a few out of 


many, 


Of personalities in politics, too, Sir 
William gives us Memorable glimpses. 
He was on terms of friendship with 
Ramsay MacDonald, who, when free of 
official duties, greatly enjoyed consorting 
with artists and men of letters. There 
are several allusions to the present 
Prime Minister and his half-brother, the 
late Sir Austen Chamberlain, of whom 
Sir William painted a portrait in his 
robes as Chancellor of Reading University. 
Sir Austen afterwards sent him a copy 
of his last book, “I wrote to acknow- 
ledge the gift,’’ says Sir William, ‘ early 
the next morning, then, at the breakfast 
table, | read of his'death in The Times.” 
Less mournful is his memory of portray- 
ing Lord Baldwin when he was still a 
commoner * During one of the sittings,”’ Sir William 
writes, “‘ | was hazily aware of a band playing outside. 
Then | saw that Mr, Baldwin had half risen from his 
chair, and it dawned on me that the National Anthem 
was being played, when I, too, dropping about me pencils, 
chalk, and rulers, half stood up. What a subject for 
Max! ‘ Peculiar position of Prime Minister and artist in 
the Cabinet Koom at Downing Street.’ ” 


FOR SPECIAL 


International affairs, it is evident, have always deeply 
affected Sir William Rothenstein, and though his new 
volume does not include the present war, he has references 
to the last one equally applicable to the similar conditions 
and sentiments now prevailing. Thus he recalls that, 
on returning from a visit to Germany in 1925, he wrote 
to Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond, asking whether we 
should not now on Armistice Day send representatives to 
exX-enemy countries to honour their dead. In the course 
of his reply, Sir Herbert wrote: “1 confess that I could 
do so to some of them, But I equally confess that if I were 
to be asked to go to honour the memories of men who did 
those things at sea Which even now after ten years I cannot 
think of without abhorrence, | should have to refuse, for 


WORK WITH THE ARMY 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


I could not go as a hypocrite, I could not go professing 
honour I do not feel. There dare individual graves 
which I should feel honoured by honouring—von Spee and 
his men for one. Those were gallant enemies. ... I feel 
in complete friendship with the Germany of to-day. I 
should rejoice at a better feeling, at a removal of restriction 
upon her national developments. But I cannot honour 
those of her people who acted as her submarine com- 
manders acted, and whom, if I went to Germany, I 
should be honouring together with her other dead.” 


‘Turn we now to another engrossing example of art 
biography—this time, unhappily, a posthumous tribute— 
namely, ‘ Sevr-Portrait.”” Taken from the Letters and 
Journals of Charles Ricketts, R.A. Collected and Compiled 
by T. Sturge Moore. Edited by Cecil Lewis. With 





8 Plates, including 2 in Colour (Peter Davies; 15s.). 





DOGS THAT GUARD R.A.F. AERODROMES: FOUR-LEGGED SENTINELS WHO HAVE PROVED MOST EFFICIENT. 


An R.A.F. station “ somewhere in England” has successfully inaugurated dog sentries, which guard the camp outposts at night, 
and all important buildings. The animals were obtained from the Battersea Dogs’ Home. 


airedales, and are seen above with their new keepers. 





DOGS THAT SERVE FRANCE: A SCENE AT THE FEEDING-TIME OF ANIMALS 


THE BOTTOMS REMOVED, (S. and G.) 

Ricketts, as here self-revealed, was an artist of great versa- 
tility, with a wide outlook on the world, and an unfailing 
fund of humour. A good epitome of his personality is 
given by Sir William Rothenstein, who writes : “* Ricketts 
was the last of the artist scholars.”” His connoisseurship 
was based on his own fastidious practice as draughtsman, 
engraver, jeweller, theatrical designer, typographer, sculptor 
and painter. ‘* He seemed to have seen all paintings, all 
objects of art, and to have read all books. In his own 
circle he was the acknowledged leader . . . giving judgments 
on men, on works of art, on the events of the day, social 
and political . . . on poetry, philosophy and music... . 
And how enchanting his wit! . . When his corre 
spondence with the Michael Fields is published, Ricketts 
will appear as one of the wittiest letter-writers of his 
time.”’ This last claim—to the charm of Ricketts in 
the epistolary art—is abundantly justified in the present 
volume, although, as it happens, there seems to be only 
one letter to the particular correspondents mentioned 
by Sir William Rothenstein 


During the war of 1914-1918, Charles Ricketts was 
deeply concerned for the safety of art treasures both in 


They are mostly alsatians and 





Britain and * 
Italy. His . 
letters and diaries are full of comments and conversations 
on the war and its effect on art, on his personal 
reactions to Zeppelin raids over London, and on 
prospects for the future. Thus, in May 1916, he notes: 
“Reading Wells’ What is Coming. Like Shaw he 
underestimates the participation of the German nation 
in the war, the rejoicings over the Lusitania, the ill-treat- 
ment of prisoners and non-combatants. Germany lacks 
the sense of chivalry, is lacking in that composite inheri- 
tance bequeathed by Rome and Romanised Christianity : 
it is only on the Rhine that this has occurred.” On 
Jan. 3, 1917, he records a prophetic talk with an un- 
specified royal personage. “‘ The Princess,” he writes, 
“told us of the apathy of the Tzaritsa when in France, 
her profound Germanophile tendencies, her hatred of 
England, her detestation of Queen Victoria and King 
Edward ; and she was the favourite grandchild of the old 
: Queen! The present condition 
of Russia was discussed, the 
probable coalition of the future 
between Russia, Germany and 
probably Japan.” 


Light is thrown upon the art 
world of the last fifty years and 
more from another angle—that 
of the auction-room—in a be- 
guilingly anecdotal work aptly 
entitled “‘ Let Me TELt You,” 
By A. C. R. Carter, Editor of 
The Year’s Art. With 18 Illus- 
trations (Hutchinson;  I6s.). 
This is one of those books 
in which, wherever you may 
casually dip, you find yourself 
caught in some entangling 
yarn; then, having extricated 
yourself, you turn the page, 
and at once become involved 
in another—and so on to 
the end of the last chapter. 
Mr. Carter has been associated 
with *“‘ The Year’s Art” since 
1887, and with the Daily 
Telegraph since 1906, and what 
he does not know about art 
sales and book sales before and 
behind the scenes, is not worth 
knowing. He is also a con- 
summate raconteur, and in the 
present volume he pours out the treasures 
of a well-stored memory. 


Among the high lights is the story 
of his discovering, in a bundle of letters 
prepared for the hammer, one which, if 
published, “might have changed _his- 
tory.” His discretion resulted in_ its 
being safely impounded, and he is among 
the few acquainted with its contents. 
** Wild cart-horses,’’ he declares, ‘ will not 
drag the secret from me.’”’ There is also 
an interesting story about a_ historic 
memorandum by Nelson, inherited by a 
London bus-driver. As a journalist I 
was for many years familiar with Mr. 
Carter’s name and was frequently indebted 
to his articles for useful information, but 
until this book came my way, I had never 
seen a portrait of him. As he devotes an 
amusing chapter to the subject, I may 
without offence, I hope, add my humble 
tribute to the possessor of what an 
American might call the ‘father and 
mother” of all moustaches! A man 
who can make fun of himself is always 
worth reading. 


COMMANDEERED : * : 
ACCOMMODATED IN KENNELS MADE OF BARRELS WITH 


Another item in Mr. Carter’s book 
(too small to be called a “ feature ”’), 
which intrigues me considerably, is a 
passing allusion to a relative of my own. Recalling his 
schooldays at Bradford in the early ’eighties, the author 
mentions his first meeting there with Phil May, the famous 
comic artist, through a friend who ‘ had joined the staff 
of * Betty’ Byles’s newspaper, the Bradford Observer.”’ 
That paper, now the Yorkshire Observer, was founded by 
my grandfather’s brother, the late Mr. William Byles, 
whom I remember in those days as a venerable patriarch 
with a pleasing habit of tipping me half-a-crown when I 
visited him in the holidays. But I have never heard him 
called * Betty ’—a nickname which would have seemed 
to me almost sacrilegious. I must certainly look into 
the matter ! 


I hope later to discuss three noteworthy biographical 
works concerning other arts THRouGH AN OLD STAGE 
Door.” The Reminiscences of Svdney  Fairbrother 
Illustrated (Muller ; 7s. 6d.) ; “‘ Music ror tHe MULTITUDE.” 
By Sidney Harrison (Michael Joseph; 8s. 6d.); and 

Mozarr.”” By Annette Kolb (Gollancz; 16s.) ; also an 
attractive travel-book possessing links of interest with Sir 
William Rothenstein’s recollections, namelv, IN THE 
Steps oF LAWRENCE OF ARABIA.” By Douglas Glen. 
With 32 Illustrations (Rich and Cowan: &s. 6d 
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OFFICERS’ UNIFORMS 
by HECTOR POWE 


More and more Officers speak highly of the 
service and skilful attention which they receive 
at the hands of Hector Powe. 

UNIFORMS CAN BE SUPPLIED TO 
MEASURE WITHIN THREE DAYS, OR 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE WEAR. 


Uniforms, Greatcoats and full equipment supplied. 
Our representatives cover the country and will 
gladly visit customers by appointment. Prices are 
essentially reasonable. Please write for lists. 


ALT.Sy W.AAPy HECTOR POWE 


WRNS. Officers NAVAL, MILITARY, R.A.F. AND CIVIL TAILORS, 
Uniforms, Greatcoats, 
etc., supplied. 165, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Regent 4060 for London Branches. 
And at LONDON ROAD, CAMBERLEY. 


Also at: Glasgow, Dundee, Edinburgh, Newcastle, Sheffield, Hull, Manchester, Birmingham, Coventry, 
Bournemouth, Belfast, Folkestone, Brighton, Plymouth, Bristol, Cardiff, etc. 
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As smoked by 
those who prefer 














Men in the higher ranks of 
life, in the Services and in 
private life, prefer really fine 
cigarettes to a few more of 
an ordinary brand. They 
smoke 5§55’s because they 
have proved for themselves 
that no finer cigarette is 
obtainable. 


100 State Express 555’s may be 
sent DUTY FREE to H.M. Navy 
and B.E.F. for 4/-, postage paid. 


STATE (XPRESS 


SOLE IMPORTERS: TWISS & BROWNINGS & HALLOWES LTD, 16, WATER LANE, LONDON, EC3 


QCM MACUL MUM MEER MO MEOM | oye you tasted Queen Anne Scotch Whisky? 
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The World of the Rinema. 


By IVOR BROWN. 
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FILMS ABOUT FACTS. 


HE screen at the present time is radically divided 
between films of sheer fantasy and films compara- 
tively factual. Among the discussed and favourite pictures 
of London at Easter were, for example, Walt Disney’s 
‘* Pinocchio ” (at the New Gallery) and Mr. Michael Balcon’s 
“The Proud Valley” (at the Leicester Square). The 
former, the tale of a puppet who becomes a boy, is in the 
capricious, fanciful style which its creator has long ago 
perfected, and others, in 
their own way, are now 
practising with such 
popular results as have 
occurred in the case of 
‘“* Gulliver’s Travels” 
(Carlton). ‘‘The Proud 
Valley ”’ treats realistic- 
ally with life and death in 
South Wales coalfields. 
The Disney method, 
even more inventive, 
colourful, and fantastic 
than ever, lifts you 
straight into  airiest 
regions of cloud-cuckoo- 
land, while the realistic 
study of industry carries 
you into the bowels of 
the pitiless and perilous 
coal-measures, and shows 
the scarcely more chari- 
table nature of economic 
law at work upon the 
dark surface of this 
buried treasure. 

There is a series of 
“chorte” called 
“Stranger than _ Fic- 
tion,” one of which 
happened to accompany 
“The Proud Valley.” 
It was not a brilliant 
specimen of its kind. I 
fail to see why anybody 
should be deeply inter- 
ested by a briet glimpse 
of an old gentleman 
who has made the big- 
gest collection of antique 
watches to be found in 
Canada. But the general principle of this series is sound 
enough. The truth about man, the scope and majesty of 
Nature, have ample strangeness and splendour to make 
countless most satisfying pictures without any recourse to 
the studio’s notions of fictitious thrill and glamour. 


AT THE GAUMONT 





“ CONTRABAND 
MARCH 25, AT THE ODEON: 
MEETS TROUBLE ASHORE. 


Dramatic events follow in profusion when Captain Anderson leaves his ship, 
which is lying at a British contraband port, to follow the fair passenger who 
This is said Mr. Robeson could not 


has stolen his pass. She, however, proves to be a British agent. 


to be the first British film to be started, completed, and shown in the present war, help 


There is, for example, now to be seen a short picture 
called “ The Islanders,"” made by the Post Office Film 
Unit. I think it might have been made with far more 
imagination, but even so it grips and fascinates. This 





‘“DRUMS ALONG THE MOHAWK,” 
THEATRE ON MARCH 20: 
LANA (CLAUDETTE COLBERT) AND GILBERT MARTIN have 
(HENRY FONDA) AS THE TWO YOUNG PIONEERS. 
This is an open-air story of settlers pioneering in the wilderness. 
Lana, having sacrificed a luxurious home to marry Gilbert 
Martin, braves with him the hardships of the Mohawk Valley 
and the perils of Indian raids, until <t last they are enabled 
to enjoy their hard-won land in peace. 


—THE PREMIERE OF WHICH WAS ARRANGED FOR 
CONRAD VEIDT, AS THE DANISH SKIPPER, 


to give us the famous air: no doubt they thought it too 
obvious. But there was inevitably melody in this picture 
of the lonely, windswept barren island, in the sing-song of 
the Gaelic voices, in the peat-cutting, the fishing cruise, 
in the mails arriving from a world so commonplace to us, 
so remote and magical to the Eriskayans, and in the tiny 
traffic of their haven-village. 

Moving on to Guernsey the Unit became very prosaic 
and gave us little more than a pictorial record of trade 
returns. But on Inner Farne, of 
England’s north-east coast, so 
desolate, so noble with its mighty 
bareness limned against the sea-scape 
and the sky, the photographers struck 
the ore of poetry again. The play 
of evening light and the ribboning of 
the sea-birds over glittering water 
were facts; the film’s objectives were 
here free, public, eternal things. 
And yet how much more moving 
than many a clever and costly 
creation of the camera! 
But let us return to 
South 





Wales. ** The 
Proud Valley,” which was 
made at Ealing, has 


caught a good deal of the 
landscape and temper of 
that both gaunt and 
gracious land. The pic- 
ture is not a masterpiece : 
it is patchy in quality, 
uncertain in its acting 
(some of which, especially 
the diction, seems never 
to leave Ealing), far from 
convincing in dialogue, 
and jerky in a way which 
suggests excessive or un- 
skilful cutting. None the 
less, it drives into the 
heart, and I would not 
missed seeing it. 
The reason for its emo- 
tional power was not—at 
least, in my case—to be 
found in the narrative or 
in the individual perform- 
ances. It was the sense 
of actuality which gripped 
me. We were not seeing, I felt, an elaborate 
or expensive make-believe, a piece of Hollywood 
cleverness. We were watching something very 
near to us, something most proximate to our own 
hearths and furnaces, our health and happiness, 
something as vital as food and air, 
watching, too, an ensemble of human 
lives and of the economic laws which can treat 
them so unkindly. Furthermore, there was 
the singing, natural singing, the utterance of the 
Welsh worker who goes to the pit or to the 
football match with a cadence on his lips. 
Mr. Paul Robeson is 
a tower of strength to 
the sound of the film. 
He appears as David 
Goliath, a huge negro 
stoker who has been left 
at Cardiff and finds his 
way up the valley to 
Blaendy pit and there 
becomes the hero of most 
occasions, musical and 
industrial. The story 
makes him so virtuous, 
so chivalrous, so etern- 
ally pursuing the good, 
the noble, and _ the 
beautiful action that it 
inevitably turns us 
against poor David be- 
cause of his excessive 
goodness. I began to 
long for an angry word 
or an ugly look from this 
paragon in whose part 


WHICH OPENED 


seeming a trifle 

sickly and smug. Need 
less to say, he gives his life for 
his friends in the end: one could 
not imagine him dying otherwise. 
But his musical contribution is of 
sovereign power and haunts one 


A beautiful jewel thief is granted bail over Christmas. 
attorney goes surety for her. 
for Christmas. 





‘““ THE PRIVATE LIVES 








of time and place which have brought it up against 
something of the same kind. A film or play should be 
judged on its own merits as far as may be, and not by 
the chance proximity of something similar and possibly 
better. 

From ‘‘ The Proud Valley ” emerged very soon the fact 
that the valley was the chief character in this picture. 
The valley with its ugliness and peauty, its echoing music 
and zestful rivalries of the Eisteddfod, with its ardours and 
endurances, with its economic calamities and its tremendous 
service of the national need. Political propaganda of 
any direct kind has naturally been excluded, but there is 
strong indirect persuasion to remember the miner as 
one’s most necessary neighbour and not as some remote 
and abstract figure of Labour conveniently hidden round 
the corner. 

The best shots are those of the pit-head and the cut- 
tings. The bottom of a mine, with its muscular bodies 
agleam in the torrid heat, with its lethal dangers and its 
comradeship in the face of disaster, offers enormous oppor- 
tunities to the photographer. Here are simple, physical 





‘““ REMEMBER THE NIGHT,”’ WHICH HAD ITS FIRST SHOWING AT THE 
PLAZA RECENTLY. 
IS HERE 
DISTRICT ATTORNEY 


THE LOVELY JEWEL THIEF (BARBARA STANWYCK) 
FALLING IN LOVE WITH THE KIND-HEARTED YOUNG 
(FRED MACMURRAY), WHO HAS TAKEN HER 
TO HIS HOME FOR CHRISTMAS. 

A young district 
He even takes her to his Middle-Western home 
The story of this strange meeting ends intriguingly on a 
questioning note when she returns and pleads “ Guilty.” 


facts, but they provide abundant 
masterpiece in black and white. 
phenomena of human affection. Perhaps we see rather 
too much of the best in human nature: so much 
nobility is scarcely credible. But, if that be conceded, 
the fact remains that 
a film of this kind 
wins by its fidelity 
to fact. 

We shall not make the 


material for a 
No less simple are the 


trip to Blaendy solely 
to be put under the 
incantatory magic of 


Mr. Paul Robeson singing 
from Africa’s dark heart 
to the scarcely lighter 
hearts of his mates and 
* butties ”’ in South 
Wales. We journey thither 
to see the wheels go 
round and to witness 
what becomes of a Proud 
Valley when they don’t. 
The answer is that Welsh 
pride is not easily broken, 
as Mr. Jack Jones re- 
minded us not long ago 
in his play called 
“Rhondda Roundabout.” 
Furthermore, the massing 
of Welsh types against 
the background of Welsh 
hills is not easily sur- 
passed for vividness of 
sonority 


OF ELIZABETH AND ESSEX,” 


expression and 


business of living amid water on the unsubmerged tops of 
mostly sunken mountains is particularly relevant to our with the mournful loveliness 


FILM, WHICH BEGAN ITS’ RUN 


THE TECHNICOLOR ' 
* of voice. Here are fine 


WEEK: ESSEX 


selves. We of the big British island should remember “Deep River” and “ All Through as ose Lenape pe Tern latin men and fine music, 
= re are dwelling on one of hundreds close around our oo. Pre GES pt te! a, Tee ca a Love RS islanders no less appealing 
arge oO s , . 

The fim tells how the mountains shrank in a cooling, parisons with “The Stars Look The latest historical picture from negharag oo Private a pi aar Rise 
post-glacial world, leaving their pinnacles to be our islands. Down,” but the clash of these is Lives of Elizabeth and Essex,’’ amidst much grandiose spec- iitiie.. te we wat 


a misfortune on which it is idle tacle, traces the fortunes of Essex from the height of his career 

to his eventual death on the scaffold, for rebellion against the 

Queen who loved him, and, we are told, who offered to share 
her throne with him 


lake Eriskay, of the Outer Hebrides, for example, the 
home of the loveliest Love Lilt in all folk music, a tune 
pulsing with the double beat of the sensitive heart and of 
the ocean thudding on the rocks lhe film-makers omitted 


bilities of the factual film, 
shrewdly directed, I see 
no limitation. 


to dwell Any work of art has a 
right to be considered in isolation 
and not in relation to the accidents 
that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, 
and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed 
advertising, literary of pictorial matter whatsoever 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY. This Periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, 
be lent, re-sold, hired out, or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1s. ; 


of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as a part of any publication or 
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WHY WAR? 


By Charles Spencelayh 
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THE ACADEMY PICTURE OF THE YEAR o ND SECURITY 
MEDIUM More important than ever to-day is the 

In — - many ——, cg PLAIN OA significance of the name ‘Player’ to 

picture, which was reproduced in e latler, j j 

be wee Gb ee io or. 7 ~+cigarette smokers. It is a guarantee that 


20fervit quality and purity remain unchanged. 


Mayors Pease 


DUTY FREE PRICES 


Specially printed copies in full colour on art paper 
(size of picture 134 x 104 Ins.). Price 1/6 (post free), or 
mounted on plate-sunk mounts, ready for framing, 3/6 each. 


Order with remittance should be sent to:— 


THE PUBLISHER, 32-34, St. Bride Street, LONDON, E.C. 4 


fl li 











PLAYER'S TOBACCOS 
AND CIGARETTES AT 





FOR MEMBERS OF THE B.E.F,. 
ASK YOUR TOBACCONIST FOR DETAILS 


N.C.C. 5230 
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WE WILL SEND THE 


ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS 


TO MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL 

NAVY SERVING AFLOAT, AND 

H.M. FORCES IN FRANCE, AT 
REDUCED RATES. 


YOUR CISTERN 
IN THE ROOF 


supplied by BAILEY’S “CALIBAN 

RAM. Worked by falls of water as 
lowas 3feet given by running brooks 
No running costs or attention 


SIR W. H. BAILEY & Co., Ltd. 
Salford 5, Lancs. 











RHEUMATISM THERE I$ NO 
VICHY CELE ST! NS Live Kren h SAFE, 
Natural Mineral Water, Property of the R PLACE 


French State, is Nature’s own antidote 
for warding off the pains and penalties of 


6 Months 19/6 NW 
¥ Rheumatism. Drink it regularly at meals, and 


(Post Free) 
at any other time Obtainable everywhere 


= aw” 
3 Months 10/- CAUTION.—See that the label on the bottle 
bears the name of the Sole Wholesale Agent 
>i 5 





POPS aS Cee See ePaR eee ee ee yy INGRAM & ROYLE LTD. 
4 4 Bangor Wharf, 45, Belvedere Road, London, S.E.1 





ORDER FORM 
To the Publisher, BRITISH COLONIAL STAMPS 


If you wish to inspect the finest approval selec- 
tions of RARE BRITISH COLONIALS you 








The Illustrated London News, 


32-34, St. Bride Street, There’s nothing like a— (or Brith Colonial Rarities = Yo 
London, E.C.4 . * : T. ALLEN 
_— oD 1G-SAW Pu IZZLE b4 FRINTON-ON-SEA, 


ESSEX 


Please enter a subscription to THE 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS for the 
following, in accordance with your 
special offer to members of the 
Royal Navy serving afloat, and H.M. 
Forces in France, at reduced rates 



















With a jig-saw in the house you have an enter 
taining and amusing companion always From the 
pages of the world-renowned ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPERS have been selected a number of 
magnificent colour drawings by the most 











for 6 montis 2 months eminent artists of the day. The subjects ——— ——_— 
od a have been reprinted as jig-saw puzzies. | - 
os | ‘ a e and measure 16 ins. by 12 ins They are 
P Nn EP 5 \ . ‘ magnificently printed and permanently 
NAME ee ee en ee eS - - : mounted on plywood cut interlocking Stof t 
ADDRESS ~ ey, ; , r 4 SUBJECTS AVAILABLE eG ® 
" e following subjects—Price ¢ ’ _=zzZ@@ 
stage abroad 2/6 extra) are now ith zzz 
available 4 Present from wt — 
Ceasar, by Fortunino Matania 
R.1 Nefertett by Fortunino 
Matania, R ropatra y 
MY NAME rtun Matania, R.I. Refer 
ences by Charlies fF Brock CONTINE NTAL HOTEI 
4 Christmas Incident in a 
Surrey Farmhouse y 
MY ADDRESS Fortunino Matania, R.I 


FRANCE 
Cap Ferrat—Grand Hotel — Between Nice and 
Orders with remittance should be sent to: Beaulieu. Ke-opening Full South 


L oa LONDON ELECTROTYPE AGENCY LTD., 23-24, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 cm ener neerlletedateocecsn cnt A 
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THERE’S A WEALTH OF ENTERTAINMENT 
IN 


“INSIDE KNOWLEDGE” 


A large number of the informative dia- these interesting sectional drawings are 
grammatic drawings, chiefly by that well-known reproduced as panoramas, EACH MEASURING 
artist G. H. Davis, which have been published OVER THREE FEET WIDE. They show British 
from time to time in THE ILLUSTRATED _ warship types—a Battleship, a Cruiser, a Flotilla- 
LONDON NEWS, are now available in Leader, a Submarine, and an Aijircraft-Carrier 
collected form in a special 32-page publi- —and many authoritative drawings of home 
cation entitled “INSIDE KNOWLEDGE.” This defence organisation. You are sure to find 
will appeal to all who want to know the “INSIDE KNOWLEDGE” to be of absorbing 
inner workings of things which the majority interest, and it would make an ideal present 
of us see only from the outside. Many of for a boy or girl at home or overseas. 


BOUND IN A “LEATHER FINISH" COVER (203" < 143") PRICE 3/6 (By Post: Inland 4/3; Foreign and Eire 4/6) 
Obtainable from W. H. Smith & Son’s branches, and principal Booksellers, or direct from The Publisher :— 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 32-34, St. Bride Street, LONDON, E.C.4 
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